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LODE I 


ARTICLE. LIX. 
Death by the Law. 


The Topic. No. VII. Death by the Law. London: Published for 
the Proprietors, by C. Mircne ct, Red Lion Court, Fleet street. 


In September, we gave an extract from this excellent work. It 
was forwarded to us by our London Correspondent. It is one of the 
most valuable works on the death-penalty that has ever been published 
by the English press. 

Fear of Death.—We have hitherto been dealing with the apprehension 
of death; a very different thing, bé it remembered, from the certainty of 
death. It is no slight argument against Capital Punishment, that of 
all conceptions, that of his own mortality is the most difficult for an in- 
dividual to realize. By a benevolent law of Providence we are unable 
steadily to grasp the idea of our own dissolution. Were the mind ca- 
pable of bringing itself in immediate contact with the fact of death, 
its paralysing effects could scarcely be counteracted, even by the hopes 
and influences of religion. The same being who has inspired us with 
life, has interwoven all our affections with its preservation. To bring 
home to ourselves in its naked force the necessary cessation of existence 
would he to embitter and suspend its progress. Its interests and pur- 
suits, its sympathies and aspirations, would probably be merged in the 
dark prospect of its awful and mysterious close. But to show that hu- 
manity, under circumstances of wretchedness and guilt is peculiarly 
willing to risk life, is no demonstration of an absolute willingness to part 
with it. On the contrary the very instinct that virtually rejects the 

rospect of death supplies the mind with a delusive assurance of life. 
Weeevoven great the one which the criminal incurs, he is still led by this 
motive to promise’ himself an exceptional immanity. The lessons of 
example, the fate of those who have preceded him on his gloomy path, 
are insufficient to subdue the fundamental faith which our nature has: 
in its own duration. ‘The conception of all other punishments is com- 
paratively easy and vivid; and cogent because vivid. But the termina- 
tion of that -principle in which the power of conceiving, itself, inheres 
is the last actuality that the reason can entertain; the most inoperative 
because the most unrealisable. 

No sentiment is more universal than the fear of death in the abstract. 
On the other hand, no experience is more familiar than that of man’s 
readiness to hazard life. These two facts can only be reconciled upon 
the doctrine that we have just stated. ‘he recoil of humanity from 
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the idea of death is the origin of the temerity which braves it. Innu- 
merable are the proofs of such temerity. Our armies are recruited 
with even greater facility during war than in time of peace; and this 
occurs when the scene of action, with all its stimulating accompani- 
ments, is far removed from our own land. ‘The new soldier is not the 
product of an epidemic excitement. He may have to cross the seas 
and to exchange continents before he can breathe the atmosphere of 
war. He perils himself deliberately. 

Look again at civil life. How many thousands, for the mere chance 
of emolument, expose themselves to the fatal influences of a noxious 
climate; and dare the ** pestilence that walketh in darkness.” How 
many thousands, week after week, inhale the poisonous air of mines, 
and risk the not unfrequent catastrophe of dreadful explosions. How 
many for trivial gain give chase to the monster of the deep, and set 
their fate upon the strike of the harpoon. How many for a morning’s 
amusement trust to the treacherous ice, which but yesterday deceived 
the victims of similar rashness. How uninfluential have been the ter- 
rible accidents on railways, in prejudicing that method of transit. A 
balloon is advertised to ascend. Long before the appointed day every 
seat in the car is secured. ‘The hunt, the race, the regetta, the gun, the 
skate, are ali associated with danger. It gives pungeucy not only to the 
business but to the pleasures of mankind. 

But suppose that out of the multitude which, in the shape of war, of 
a baleful atmosphere, of maritime enterprise, or heedless enjoyment, 
more ov less, incurs the great probability of death, any one man conld 
be positively assured that—even after a lapse of years—death would be 
the result of bis audacity. Would that one man be bold enough to step 
forward from the crowd and walk up to hisdoom? We do not believe 
it. Who can fail then to perceive the incapacity of our nature to real- 
ize death, and, resulting from that incapacity, the inefficiency of capital 
punishment asa preventive. ‘Transportation, imprisonment, the scourge 
we verily believe, are far more impressive, because they can be conceiv- 
ed of without vielence to the unconquerable instinct of life. As our 
final illastration of the force of this instinct, we may refer to the hope 
of mercy which up to the last moment, the culprit almost unversally 
cherishes. 

We have now attempted to maintain two propositions—first, that an 
absolute and desperate recklessness as to the risk of life precedes the 
crime of deliberate murder; that where in fact the moral sense is de- 
stroyei, there is nothing to restrain a man from hazarding existence with 
far more indifference than that which we have seen to be common in 
honorable pursuits, Our second point is the vast difference, as preven- 
tive motives, between the risk of death, and the certainty of death—a 
difference which to no such amount exists between the risk and the cer- 
tainty of any other punishment. That is to say, that in relation to every 
penalty but that of death, the sense of risk can approximate to the sense 
of certainty. . 

These propositions ere of course general. ‘There may be exceptions 
to both. A poor wretch who has Jost all that makes existence dear, 
may so cling to mere being, that he will not even consent to peril it. 
Men of despondent temperaments and nervous sensibilities, may have 
their imaginations haunted by the constant apparition of death. But as 
to the inass of mankind, the statements are, we think, irrefutable—that 
the murderer is, to an extent inconceivable by the virtuous, reckless of 
his very life, and that, were it ever so precious, he would still share the 
common delusion of individual exemption from danger. 

An Objection answered.—I\t may be urged, that our argument goes to 
prove the inutility of all punishmeat for murder. And certainly, the 
act itself indicates either a climax of conscious depravity, or of blind 
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fury, which few motives indeed, are calculated to argest. Neverthe- 
less, as we have before observed, the law is not to offer immunity to 
crime on the ground of inability to prevent it. Due punishment is the 
voice of national reprehension. ‘To dissolve the institutions which ex- 
press that seutiment, were to remove the principal check upon vice, for 
such a course would signify 4 moral indifference on the part of society. 

When the verdict of a State on condnet is not registered in its laws, 
the mass can ouly put a vague construction upon abstract offences. The 
definiteness with which punishment invests guilt makes its nature more 
easily apprehended. Doubtless these are minds so instinctively just that 
they can estimate actions by the test of principle alone, and dispense 
with the suggesitveness of external associations. For such a minority, 
however, legislation is scarcely needed. ‘I'he general influence of forms 
in popularizing and fixing the truths which they express, cannot be de- 
nied. We should attach much value to punishment were we to regard 
it merely as a great ceremony by which a people declared its attachment 
to virtue, and its sense of the ills attendant upon guilt. ‘Ihe inutility 
of punishments in an advanced stage of crime is, itself, no reason for 
their discontinuance, But we protest against a penalty which is not on- 
ly as socapable as milder ones, of deterring desperate offenders, but 
which sympathizes in no small degree, with their spirit. ‘The evil that 
legislation cannot control] it need not stimulate, 

Effect of Public Executions.—We take up the position that Capital 
Punishments promote the very result they are eutablched toavert. We 
have accused them of inefficacy. We now impeach them of direct 
mischief. It is only so far as law can teach the sanctity of life, that it 
contributes to its preservation. In what degree do public executions 
forward this end? Review the operation of the whole system. ‘Trace 
the influence of sanguinary expiations upon society from the magis- 
trate’s room to the catastrophe in front of the prison, From the com- 
mepcement how unnatural, how diseased is the interest excited! The 
sense of the culprit’s atrocity is, from the first, lost in that of bis peril. 
The heartless ruffian who would have been contemplated as a bare felon 
on board a transport, assumes the port of a hero as he marches to the 
platform of doom. His name is advertised on our walls by those who 
trade in the attractive literature of crime. ‘The minutest facts of his his- 
tory are investigated. His biography is written for general edification— 
all but the supplementary chapter which his brief space of life inconve- 
niently delays. Bulletins are published of his bealth. Daily records 
are issued of his demeanor and state of mind. Nor are we now so much 
censuring the organs that provide such details, or the public eagerness 
to reccive them, as the system which gives them their interest. When 
you can count the hours of a fellow being, whatever his depravity, when 
you can name the precise day on which he will be expelled from the 
number of the living, an interest must and will attach to his condition. 
Abhorrence of his deed must, to a great extent, be neutralized by the 
pity, curiosity, or brutal excitement produced by his fate. In due time 
the latter sentiments are gratified. ‘Che wretch is led forth to a crowd 
whose very presence at such a scene is an evidence of its moral insensi- 
bility. ‘The only exceptions to this category are those spectators whom 
either official duty or a laudable desire to ascertain the influence of such 
exhibitions on character, have constrained to attend. With the vast 
majority the eve of death is commemorated by revels. The orgies of 
the tavern usher in the advent of the hangman. ‘The blows ot ham- 
mers as the fatal edifice is constructing, come dulled to the ear by the 
roar of inebriation or the clamor of impatience. ‘The squalid relic of 
what once was woman plies the trade of vice without its mask. ‘The 
thief garners his harvest as the accumulating mob renders detection 
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more difficult. Wedged, fevered, turbulent, the audience waits the show 

—deimands the entertainment. The sanctity of lifef How proclaimed! 

A = for its pulpit, and a mass of animated iniquity for its congre- 
ation 

It will hardly be contended, we think, that a public execution benefits 
the morals of its witnesses. Not only are theft and debauchery its ac- 
tual concomitants, but a fiercer impulse is given to every evil passion. 
‘Fhe law assumes the personality of a vindictive antagonist, and elicits 
every dormant feeling of hatred and defiance. How irresistible is that 
statement of the Rev. ‘I’. Roberts, that out of one hundred and sixty- 
seven culprits under sentence of death, three only had never witnessed 
an execution. Even could we grant that the scene struck a momentary 
terror into the heart of some less hardened spectator, he was probably 
the very person who might have dispensed with the example. Nay, 
even were dark passions germinating in his bosom, and their results ap- 
parently checked by the appalling scene, such restraint would be tran- 
sient in its influence. Horror, in time, hardens the heart that it at first 
appals. Gradually familiarizing itself with the mind, the dread evapo- 
rates, and the obduracy strikes root. A moral chord is struck indeed, 
but with a violence that destroys its sensibility. A brief recoil from the 
consequences of crime is purchased by a brutalizing process, which de- 
velopes the principles of crime. 

Such is the influence of public executions upon those who behold 
them. Are they not designed for the improvement of the actual specta- 
tor? Mr. Dickens, in his most impressive Letters on Capital Punish- 
ments, answers this question with conclusive brevity. ‘‘ If they be not,’’ 
says he; ‘* considered with reference to that class of persons compre- 
hending a great host of criminals in various stages of their develope- 
ment, they ought to be and must be. ‘To lose sight of that consideration 
is to be irrational, unjust, and cruel. All other punishments are espe- 

-cially devised with a reference to the rooted habits, propensities, and 
antipathies of criminals.” 

Besides, if such warnings be not intended for the viciously disposed, 
what class are they designed to benefit? If murder be the climax of 
human guilt we have, in the front of the scaffold, the very audience that 
should be addressed. Yet, it is from that audience that the law general- 
ly procures its future examples. Surely too, if no preventive effect re- 
sult from the sight of an execution, the mere report of one must be con- 
temptible in its influence. 

Reason and experience alike demonstrate’ that the repeal of the ex- 
treme penalty not only consists with public safety, but fortifiesit. Inthe 
year 1841, a statement was published, by which it appeared that in the 
seven years immediately before that period, there had been fewer high- 
way robberies with five executions than in the preceeding seven years 
with fifty-eight executions; fewer acts of burglary and house-breaking 
with only two executions than in the precediug seven years, when for the 
same crimes fifty-seven persons had suffered death; and less horse-stealing 
without any executions, than in the preceding seven years, during which, 
for that offence alone, twenty-two were sent to the scaffold. We may 
now add that the comparative abolition of Capital Punishments has al- 
most been the abolition of the crimes for which they were inflicted. 

By another document founded on government returns, it is proved 
that while in one period of years there were executed in England and 
Wales, for the crimes of arson, capital assaults on females, attempts to 
murder, robbery, horse-stealing, burglary, and house-breakit g, 177 per- 
sons; and committed for the same offences, 9664; there were executed, 
in another similar period for the same crimes, 13; and committed only 
3657; the general result being that there were 1007 fewer crimes com- 
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mitted in the period when there were 13 executions, than in the period 
when the executions amounted to the large number of 177. Making all 
allowance for the increased protection given to property, and the moral 
influences of civilization, results so broad, so uniformly sequential upon 
a given antecedent, can only be attributed to that antecedent. But even 
were these benefits justly referred to advancing civilization, how fatal 
would such a conclusion prove to the advocates of Capital Punishments. 
If morality advance with civilization, what excuse can remain for the 
continuance of an uncivilized and domoralizing law? 





ARTICLE LX. 
The Executioner, 
BY PROF. H, 8. PATTERBON, 


Tuere is a conservative feeling in the hearts of all men, leading 
them to cling to the present, however defective. rather than try the 
doubtful future. It requires faith to cast off the Actual, and endeavor 
to embody our better Ideas. It is Farrn,—faith in God and faith in 
man; that is the true thaumaturgic, miracle-working power of the 
world. It is this which has done all that has been done for the improve- 
ment of the race; and if any farther advance is made, it will be by the 
saine mighty power, which leads men to cast themselves boldly forth 
upon the great ocean of change, in confident reliance upon the good 
word and spirit of their Heavenly Father. The want of this faith is 
the great want of this age, as it has been of all others. Men are afraid 
of innovation. ‘They seem to think that a present evil is better than a 
possible gov’. The most deformed error, if crowned and enthroned, 
has something venerable and precious to their eyes, and they would be 
reluctant to dethrone it even if they should see the spirit of truth wait- 
ing to take its place, radiant with celestia. beauty. This is the feeling 
which stands in the way of the great reform for which we contend.— 
Were the great question now introduced for the first time, the answer 
would be very different. Had the life of man always been held sacred, 
and some one should now propose, for the first, to destroy it as a judicial 
punishment, the whole soul and heart of the community would rise up 
in indignant protest and refusal. Even as it is, with minds habituated to 
the dreadful infliction and filled with a belief of its divine authority, 
there is not one of our opponents but shudders at it. It is horrible to 
the unhardened heart of every man, and nothing but a long familiarity 
with blood, can reconcile any one to it. The late act of our Assembly, 
ordering executions to be done privately, within the prison-walls, is a 
triumphant assertion of this principle. ‘The public eye could not bear 
10 see a fellow-being hanging by the neck in the open field as a matter 
of amusement to a debauched and howling mob, but it is less offensive 
merely to hear that such a thing has taken place, behind that thick 
stone wall and in secret. The same feeling would lead men to abolish 
the punishment entirely, were it not conscrecrated by ancient usage and 
the general consent of society. Under existing circumstances,#@this 
genuine impulse of our better nature requires argument to enforce it 
und prove its truth. 

hy is it that we regard the executioner with such horror? In every 
age and country he has been an object of abhorrence. Even where hu- 
13* 
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man blood has been poured out like water, the Headsman has been 
looked upon with terror and disgust. It is rarely that any one is found 
willing to assume the office. Commonly it is filled by some hardened 
convict as the price of a pardon, and he goes masked and disguised, be- 
cause he knows that if recognized he would be driven out from among 
society asa monster of depravity. His feeling is that of Cain, and 
with the same self-condemmation, he apprehends that ‘* whosoever 
meeteth him shall kill him.’’? This involuntary and unconscious recog- 
nition of the inviolable sanctity of human life, is itself a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of our position. Why are not the other officers of the 
law objects of hatred and disgust?) Why is not the judge or the jailor 
driven out like an Ishmael, against whom every man’s hand is turned? 
The prosecutor, the constable, the tipstaff, the turnkey, are considered 
legitimate officers of the law, and are respected accordingly, ‘They 
walk abroad in the face of day, and no one points the finger of scorn at 
them. They are good citizens and members of society, enjoying all 
their social and domestic relations. ‘The hangman alone is an outcast 
and vagabond. And why is this? Simply because the still, small voice 
of every man’s conscience condemns the savage punishment of which 
he is the (perhaps unwilling) instrument. But if the punishment is 
proper and expressly ordained by God, should this be so? Assuredly 
not. ‘The hangman is a minister of the Jaw, as worthy the respect and 
esteem in his station as the judge who pronounces the sentence or the 
governor who signs the death-warrant. Indeed, if we may believe the 
assertion of our opponents, he occupies a much higher station. All 
other judicial officers execute merely the will of man, but the Jacx 
KETCH 1S A MINISTER OF THE EXPRESSED WILL oF Gop! Your judges 
and juries simply carry out the commands of erring human legislation; 
he stands there as the authorized agent for the infliction of the right- 
eous sentence of the Almighty Judge, in the only instance in which he 
has seen proper to legislate expressly. Aud now, another word with 
you, my excellent Dr. Frybabe. In your anthemas and your advocacy 
of hanging you have displayed an entire unanimity of feeling with your 
brother minister of wrath. Even Dennis, in Barnaby Rudge, could 
not show greater reluctance than you do to see the culprit ‘‘ worked 
off’ otherwise than in «due course of law. In the estimation of the 
public and of impartial history you must stand side by side with him, 
for the uninterrupted exercise of whose functions you so eloquently 
plead. How then can you conscientiously withhold your friendship from 
your fellow minister? You are bound to give him the right band of 
fellowship, nay, tu receive him as commissioned to bear the sword of 
the Lord, while your duty is only to proclaim, not to enforce his law. 
Give him your hand, sir. What though his iron fingers have choked 
the life out of your fellow-beings, he has done it on high authority, and 
there can be no pollution in the touch. Introduce him to your family. 
Your children should be proud to associate with one whose high mission 
it is to execute Goid’s law upon earth. Claim for him precedence over 
the executive officers of mere human law. Give him his true position 
as your superior in the church militant. When next your Conference, 
or Convention, or Assembly meets, give him his place above all your 
bishops. ‘here is no escaping from this position, sir. Either you 
must abandon your high scriptural ground, or clasp to your bosom the 
savage executioner, reeking with human blood. 

The advocates of the death-punishment are very much in the habit of 
sneering at this natural repugaance to bloodshed as a sickly sentiment- 
alism. This is hardly a matter of argument. No man ever gave cre- 
dence to a sentiment of which he himself is unconscious. A libertine 
will deny the existence of virtuous love. Old bachelors are apt to think 
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fondness for children an affectation. Savages laugh at pity as‘a wo- 
manish weakness. So, aman who has never felt the soft impulse of 
mercy in his own breast is unable to understand it in others. {t is nev- 
ertheless a genuine sentiment, and I appeal to the great heart of man 
throughout the world for its truth. ‘There never was atime when a 
brother’s blood did not cry out from the ground against him who shed 
it, and God grant it never may come. In this movement, we but act in 
obedience to that dictate of our better nature, which bids us pause be- 
fore we take a human life, and see whether we can find no lawful meags 
of escape from the dreadful duty. 

Our opponents have also made a great outcry against us, as endeav- 
oring to loosen the bonds of the law, and give free scope to the action 
of men’s evil passions. Such a charge is scarcely worthy of serious 
refutation. ‘The character of the men against whom it is made is a suf- 
ficient answer. In the ranks of those who contend for the abolition of 
capital punishment will be found most of the ablest writers on criminal 
jurisprudence for the last fifty years, together with nearly all those wR 
have been in the least conspicuous in the great philanthropic movements 
of the day. It has been urged by the logic and eloquence of such men 
as Beccariaand Bentham, Lafayette, Franklin and Livingston; and who 
will denounce them as enemies of good government? 





Judge Not. 
BY JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


Is there one mortal who may look 

With tearless eye through Memory’s book ; 
Or truthfully and solemly say 

He hath not once been led astray ? 

No! each will find from youth to age 
Some sin-blurred words on every page. 
This sentence, tells of time misspent ; 
And that, to deeds unworthy lent ; 

One, that a promise hath been broken ; 
The next, of words unkindly spoken ; 
Here, hath some petty wrong been done, 
Or some unfair advantage won ; 

Some doubtful art hath been concealed, 

Or secret carelessly revealed. 

O’er all, as calmly looking back 

With searching gaze we scan our track, 
Each thought, each word, each action try 
By duty’s mandate, stern and high, 
Temptation’s voice no longer heard, 

We read the sentence, ** Thou hast erred !” 


Ye who earth’s guilty ones despise ! 
Who deem each pitying word unwise ' 
And harshly deem the prison cell 

A fitting place for them to dwell, 
Cheered in its solitude by nought 

Save the dark range of gloomy thought, 
Or worse, by guilty plans, to be 
Achieved when they again are free! 

Ye who, the forfeit period o’er 

Would give him to the world once moro, 
Unshielded by life’s tender ties, 

By fear to fall, or hope to rise, 

(Far worse than prison-walls, the ban 
Thai shuts him from his fellow man.) 
Vainly for honest toil to seek, 

To bear his share with spirit meek, 

In the lone hope at last to win 

A better fame than that of sin, 
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At length, when this vain hope hath fled, 
Again the guilty path to tread, 

Again to bear the indignant frown 

Of those whose virtue hurled him down ! 
Have ye no sins ye wish to blot? 

No deeds ye wish recorded not ? 


Harsh Censor of another's crime ! 
Go! read within the book of time, 
Thy own life’s records, scan them all, 
Its daily errors, great or small. 
This course of wrong thou didst pursue, 
This deed of good thou didst not do. 
A tone hath some sad spirit riven, 
A word ungentle hath been given, 
Where one more kindly might have won, 
Repentance for the evil done. 
Thus calmly back bid Memory go, 
Note where thou caused another’s wo, 
Mark where thy spirit, stronger made, 
Forgot a weaker one to aid ; 
Or hath, itself, scarcely proud, 
ry To unforseen temptation bowed ; 
Each instance, great or small, observe 
In which thou didst from duty swerve, 
Then sum them all—and, if you can, 
Judge harshly of your brother-mun! 





ARTICLE LXI. 
Punishment of Death. 


Lectures addressed to the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox. Pub- 
lished from the Reporter’s Notes. Vol. If. London: Charles 
Fox. 67 Paternoster Row. 1845. 


Amone the most able and efficient friends of the Abolition of the 
death penalty in England, we must ever place the name of W. J. Fox. 
He has been a member of the British Parliament, and by his writings 
and speeches, he has done good service to our cause. We presume that 
the reader will be pleased to see a specimen of his course of reasoning. 
He begins by giving his views of the right of society, and though we 
may not agree with him in every point, yet we think he ably argues the 
subject :— 


‘** The right of society over the lives of its members, cannot, I think, be satis- 
factorily disproved. Society exists for the protection of life, liberty, property and 
the means of happiness. It exists by the sacrifice of a portion of these, to give se- 
curity to the rest; and as, for this purpose, it requires some sacrifice of property, 
liberty and means of enjoyment, so, by purity of reasoning, there may be cases 
in which it requires the sacrifice of life also; for society gives that which renders 
life most valuable, which makes it life to live. * * * If society has a right 
to the lives of its best members,—if there is something good, true, beautiful, and 
honorable, in the devotion of its service of existence, so rich in thought, which 
may do so much, by its prolongation, for the progress of humanity,—surely it 
must have a right also to the lives of its worst members, stained by crimes, if it 
should deem the sacrifice of those lives necessary to its own security and well- 
being. 


Mr. Fox then proceeds to show that though society may _ have the 
right, yet the question of its infliction is another matter. He would 
have the penalty tried by its results. He then sums up ina very able 
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manner the great object of punishment which he resolves into three; 
and it can be easily shown that the penalty accomplishes neither, 


‘The right of inflicting Capital Punishment, however, is one thing, and the 
wisdom or necessity of so doing is another, and very different matter. It is not 
merely by the construction of right that society should try its victims, but by their 
tendency to guol. Punishmeat should be ju tged by its likelihood to answer the 
great objects of punishment, and these seem, by the common consent to have been 
resolved inte three; the reformation of the offender, remuneration to the injured, 
and the prevention of futnre crime.’’—P. 91. 


The lecturer shows that Capital Punishment effects neither object. It 
prevents the reformation of the offender by cutting him off trom all 
chance of reformation. It fails in remunerating the wronged, because, 
as in the case of murder, the only one in which Capital Punishment is usu- 
ally resorted among us, it cannot bring back the dead, or restore them 
to their place in connexion with hearts that loved them, and eyes that 
delighted to look upon them. Andas a preventive, it is notorious that 
at every execution crime is perpetrated at the very foot of the gallows, 
and within sight of the dying agonies of the executed criminal; nay, 
murder itself has been planned and matured at the very moment when 
a murderer has been expiring by the hands of justice. 

» ‘Seeing then that Capital Punishment fails in accomplishing these three 
objects, Mr. Fox proceeds :— 


** Without foregoing the right, let us say that we need not exercise it; that in the 
strength of wisdom there is a higher and noble power; that the multitudes shall be 
a0 instituted and trained, that humane feelings and ample knowledge shall be so dif- 
fused, as by raising the whole tone of existence, to make life much wore safe than 
it can be rendered by any punishment, even by the infliction of death. By doing 
this, we shall render good service to society; cherishing in our own minds that 
view of the obj -cts of society, which last accords with the dictates of nature, and 
into which all punishment and the influence of legislation should be ultimately re- 
solved.’’—P. 97. 





ARTICLE LXII. 
The Model Boarder, 


HE is quite a gentleman. A smile permanently settled on his clean 
face. He wipes his boots on a mat before he walks up stairs. He pays 
high rent and has but few friends. He leaves his drawers open. He 
has a cellar of coal at atime. He takes a newspaper, and is not in a 
hurry for it inthe morning. He is never out later than ten. He shaves 
with cold water. He never adds up «a bill. He is fond of children. 
He likes to buy them sweatmeats, and to take one occasionally to the 
theatre. Henever dines at home, except Sundays, and thatrarely. The 
landlady orders him bis dinner; it is generally a very large joint, with 
nt of vegetables, a very large pie, and a very large slice of cheese. 

e never inquires for the joint, or the pie, or anything the next day. 
He lends his buoks cheerfully. He is in doubt about the exact number 
of his shirts. He rarely ringsthe bell. He pays for extras without a 
murmur. Rather likes music. Does not object to a piano and a flute 
playing different tunes at the same time. He is never in arrear with his 
rent; if it is not paid the very day it becomes due, the reason is because 
he has paid it the day before. ‘the Model Boarder is sheepish, rich, 
and contented.—Punca. 
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ARTICLE LXIIL 
Home for Friendless Females, 


WE are glad to find our friends in New York so actively engaged in 
providing a home for the destitute. ‘Thousands may be saved from ruin 
by such efforts. We find they have bcen quite successful in procuring 
contributions. It is certainly shameful, that the friendless, unprotected 
female should be thrown into the Watch-House, the Tombs, or the 
Almshouse. We are glad to find even the low view of economy pre- 
sented in this great moral work. Many persons look upon sums which 
they give to charitable institutions as though so much money was thrown 
away. ‘They forget that in all moral efforts that society is thereby =e 
served, and that is far better to prevent crime than to punish it. Few 
persons are aware how much may be done in preserving the communi- 
ty. And we know of no class of the community that more need protec- 
tion than the friendless female. We would do what we can then, both 
before the commission of crime and when the criminal is released from 


rison. The following will give an idea of the efforts of the friends in 
ew York :— 


“The important enterprise of a ‘ House of Industry and Home for 
the Friendless’ has been in contemplation for some months, and over 
$5000 have been contributed toward it. Such an institution is impera- 
tively needed by the city, and the object of this appeal is to solicit from 
the friends of humanity further aid in its behalf. The facts strongly 
indicating the existing necessity for the establishment of this institution 
are these: 

Ist. It has been ascertained, by careful inquiry, that there are usual- 
ly within the limits of the city an average of not less than one thousand 
deserving females out of employment, and in most cases, being orphans 
or fatherless, they are homeless and friendless—that, in cousequence of 
the emergencies that want brings, they are frequently subjected to fraud, 
imposition, and wrong treatment, and at length to ignominy and an 
early grave. 

2d. ‘That while charitable institutions have made provision for al- 
most every other class of the needy, the Alms-House, Watch-House, or 
Tombs, are the only shelter afforded to the friendless, unprotected fe- 
male, whose only crime is poverty and need of employment. 

3d. There are in our midst scores of friendless, and often worse than 
orphan children, who, by early care, might be rescued from pauperism, 
the House of Refuge, or the Prison. 

It is confidently believed that such an institution would be an im- 
mense saving to the city, not only on the score of economy, but true 
charity, and that five-eighths of those who might be thus aided would 
be saved from idleness, want, and ruin; and instead of living to prey 
upon and curse society, enduring in their own souls the unavailing an- 
guish of remorse, they might live to honor and bless the sphere in which 
they move. 

he Association who thus solicit aid, have submitted their views to 
various individuals, competent to judge of the proposed measure, who 
have expressed their full conviction that the plan is feasible, and the 
work imperatively demanded.” 
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ARTICLE LXIV. 
Report of the Rosine Association, Philadelphia. 


During our late visit to Philadelphia, we became acquainted with some 
of the members of this excellent institution, and at the instance of one 
of them we spent a short time on the Sabbath at the Home. We know 
the institution has done much good, and we can commend their opera- 
tion to public attention. A very elaborate report of its doings is now 
before us. Its length precludes its entire insertion, and therefore our 
readers must be content with a few extracts. Wil! our friend, Mira 
‘Townsend, the Treasurer, send us such facts and documents as she may 
have from time to time? Our monthly will always be devoted to the 
furtherance of any charitable institution. We have before us also the 
Report of 1848, which we received from the hand of a member dnring 
our visit. 

It appears that there have been forty women taken into the institution 
since its commencement. A school has been established. ‘The number 
of articles made was 240. The amount subscribed and collected from 
various sources for the institution has been $1,017,00. 

During the past year, one of the members has made a journey, and 
given the results of her labors. She has furnished in this way a variety 
of facts which we know must interest our readers. 


NEW YORK. 
THE TOMBS. 


The first visit was made to the Tombs, in New York, to which place several 
others were made subsequently. The Report of the Prison Society of 1845, states 
the average number of women in thay Prison, is sixty or seventy, and that in the 
past year, 1970 were committed, all of whom were without any employmeut what- 
ever. Here, we found in the upper rooms a number of young girls, from ten to 
twenty years cf age, associating together. It was a sad sight to see the little va- 
grant of ten or twelve years, committed for her destitution, and the want of a 
proper home and care-takers, cast into companionship with those, whose conduct 
and habits had taken from them a name in respectable society, and whose corrupt- 
ing influence must be powerful over those neglected aud unfortunate children. In 
the yard of the prison were about thirty women, seated on benches, many, (per- 
haps the greater number,) showing by their wretched, bloated faces, a positive 
proof of the cause of their incarceration. Others were in the cells, or walking in 
the entries, but with every opportunity to circulate the poison that fostered their 
own minds, and created a malaria wherever they moved or breathed. 


A TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


On the Sabbath afternoon a temperance meeting was held in the prison, which, 
under other circumstances, might have been profitable, but under the existing ones, 
the benefiviil effect is exceedingly doubtful. The men and boys, a motley crew 
indeed, stood in the galleries of the corridor where the meeting was held, and the 
female prisoners were seated on the benches below, exposed to the gaze of those 
above, and also, to that of a number of spectators whom curiosity alone appeared 
to have driwn to witness the exhibition. The exposure of the prisoners to each 
other, and to the public must have a disastrous effect, particularly on the women, 
if only one particle of shame yet lingered in their minds, or they should be recog- 
nized after leaving the prison. 

But sad as these circumstances are, they have been worse. Formerly these 
women and children were under the charge of men only, (doubtless some times 
illy fitted for the station,) and no female voice spake to them in tones of condem- 
nation, instruction, or encouragement. But Providence raised up a band of devot- 
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ed women, opened for them the doors of that prison, and through their influence a 
matron was introduced, and a regular series of visits made to the miserable inmates. 
They have now the opportunity of hearing the scriptu es reud, the utierance of 
heart-felt prayer, and the words of inquiry, admonition, and of syu.pathy from fe- 
male lips. ‘lhe writer met several of those ladies there, and understood some of 
them devoted part of every Sabbath to this blessed mission. 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 


Blackwell’s Island was dlso visited. To this prison Women are sent, who are 
sentenced to periods of confinement, of from one to six months. A large majority 
of these cases are from disorderly houses; Women, (many of them ycurg) to 
whom the glass, profane oath, and licentious practices, are the habits of daily life. 
To some of these, the constant changes are from the abode of drunkenness and 
debauchery to the Alrshonse, and the prison Cases have been known, where 
Women have been thus in.prisoned for/y times, and in their midst were several 
young girls, whose countenances, manners and histories, told that the blight of the 
destroyer had but lately passed over them. From the Matron we learned, that 
there were two hundred and sixty Women there; one hundred in the hospital; and 
one hundred and sixty in a Frame Shantee, shut up together during the day, often 
without employment, and corrupting, by this dreadful association, the good that 
might yet remain ina single inmate. It was a sadly distressing scene to witness, 
and to know that so little effort was made to cultivate ‘ndustrious habits, or reform 
the morals of that degraded company ; to the most of whom, perhaps to all, Provi- 
dence had given the capacity to be useful, respectable, religious women. Frem oc- 
casional visits to these Prisons, benevolent, earnest minds have seen the necessity, 
not only of efforts to remedy these evils, but that a preventive power could, and 
would effect great benefits to the unfortunate daughters of poverty, ignorance, and 
crime. Prompted by these feelings, two Societies of Women have arisen, whose 
labors are enlisted now, for that anfortunate class. ‘Ihe Female branch of the 
Prison Association, has a temporary home, prepared for such as they may have 
reason to believe, can be benefited by being under their care, for a season; and 
for whom situations are found as soon as practicable From the Annual Report of 
1847, this Society has had under their caregninety-nine individuals, for muny of 
whom places have been procured. Of these, they have had favorable accounts of 
thirty-eight, and twenty were still at the Home. 


FEMALE MORAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


The Female Moral Reform Association have also a home, called ‘‘ The House 
of Industry, and Home of the Friendless,*’ for the reception of virtuous, but des- 
titute women and children, until situations are provided for them. ‘Lhese ladies 
have entered into an extensive field of labor. From May Ist, 1847, to April 31st, 
1848, six hundred and five women and children have been under their care; of 
this number three hundred and thirty-four have been adults, and two hundred and 
seventy-one children; one hundred and fifty of these women could not read. 


THE PRESS. 


In addition to those extensive operations in the cause of humanity, the Society 
publishes a p»per called the ** Advocate of Moral Reform,’’ of which they send 
10,000 copies to act as missionaries into as many families, and 40,000 pages of 
tracts emanate from that office, speaking their words of advice and consolation to 
the thoughtless, the vicious, or the distressed. ‘They have also published 10,000 
copies of the ‘* Walks of Usefulness,’’ a va!usble work whi¢h ought to be read in 
every family. 

To this account we may add that woman's heart has been so awakened to the 
necesaities and capabilities of this noble enterprise, that one thousand and six wo- 
men have become Life Members of this Society. 


MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 


The Magdalen Society of New York, (also under the care of females,) has been 
fifteen years in operation. Inthe past year, forty-seven women have been under 
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the care of that association, and seventeen are now inmates of the Asylum. Like 
ourselves, they have had their trials and discouragements, but with us, they can 
rejoice in believing that though as formerly, some seed may be thrown upon stony 
ground, and some may be choked by briers, yet some has fallen on a fertile soi! 
that is bringing forth good fruit, with a hopeful proinise for the futare. 


SING SING PRISON. 


Robert Wiltse, agent of the Sing Sing prison, states that in 1834, the convicts 
there numbered 842; 170 of whom could not read; 34 had never been at school; 
85 could read, but not write; 42 had a common English education; had been in 
college; 510 could read and write, but many very imperfectly; 485 of these 
were habitual drunkards, and one-third of the whole number had committed their 
respective crimes under the influence of liquor; 161 were orphans at 18 years; 4S 
before they were 5 years; 72 between 5 and 14 years. ‘The convictions of a large 
majority of these cases may be traced toa total neglect on the part of their pa- 
rents or guardiins, in educating them, and confining their attention to some regular 
systematic business; 257 had intemperate parents; 397 had lost, or left parents be- 


fore they were 21 years of age; 48 before 10 years of age; 352 had been married; 
86 had deserted wives. 


AUBURN PRISON. 


The Rev. Mr. Smith, Chaplain of the Aubarn Prison, New York, states, that in 
1834, the convicts in that prison, numbered 670; of these, 188 were without edu- 
cation; 267 with very little; 294 with common; 8 with academical; 3 with colle- 
giste. Of these 670, but 8 were total abstinents; 402 wére under the influence of 
liquor when their crimes were committed 


BOSTON.’ 
PENITENT FEMALES REFUGE. 


In Boston, « Society of women have a fine, large, new building, called the Pen- 
itent Females’ Refuge. For a number of years they struggled with.pecuniary and 
other difficulties, which they have now surmounted, and the society appears to be 
placed upon a permanent basis. When visited in July, they had 18 inmates. In 
the comparison between the Institutions in New York, Boston, and our own Rosine, 
they have the advantage in having more extensive buildings, and the opportunity to 
accomodate each individual with a separate apartment, but in other respects we 
congratulate ourselves, that with our plan of operation, we feel we can do more 
good than we could in pursuing theirs. By giving those under our care the privilege 
of attending public worship, and of going out occasionally, at other suitable periods, 
our inmates feel they are not imprisoned, and many of them remain voluntarily in 
the house, without desiring to go out, who otherwise would feel their confinement @ 
galling shame, and determine to break away from it. 


7 


MORAL REFORM SOCIETY. 


By the 10th Annual Report of the Moral Reform Society in Boston, we find they 
are following in the footsteps of the New York Seciety, in publishing a newspaper 
called the Friend of Virtue, forming Auxilliary Societies throughont the State, 
keeping an Intelligence Office, and providing a temporary home for the orphan, or 
neglected child, and the destitute and homeless woman. 

The number of individuals received into their temporary Home during the past 
year, was 193; of whom they say 86 are known to be doing well. 

Som2 have not been heard from, and others are bad, or doubtful cases; 12 infants 
have been born in the house, and 12 received after birth. The Intelligence Office 
is credited with $527, received from applicants, and 800 women and children have 
been provided with respectable homes. 
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NEEDLE WOMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Another Society in Boston claims our notice. It is the Needle Women’s Friend 
Society; 175 women have been employed during the past year, and $16(0,00 ex- 
pended in the payment of their labor. ‘They have a store where garments made 
by these persons are disposed of, and also fancy, or other articles are sold on com- 
mission, for those who need support, yet are reluctant to have their wants known. 
This Society also performs an incalculable amount of good, but the low prices paid 
for womens’ labor in every department, renders it impossible for the weary, worp- 
out seamstress, with the greatest amount of exertion, to do more than gain a bare 
subsistence. 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATE PRISON. 


The Warden of the Connecticut State Prison, states the number of convicts te 
be 180. No convict there has ever received a college or classical education. The 
proportion in this prison of those who could notread has been 22 in 100. Who 
could read, but not write, 32 in a hundred; could do both, 46 in 100. Read, 
write, and c'pher, 8 in 100; never learnt a trade, 72 in 100; began to learn trades 
but abandoned them, and did not follow any, 24in 100; have followed regular 
trades, only 4 in 100; committed crimes while intoxicated, 44 in 100; who could 
read, write, and were temperate, 2 in 100; of convicts who could read, write, are 
temperate, and fo'lowed a trade, nol one; couldread, write, and worked at trades, 
4 in 100; owners of real estate, 6 in 100; owners of real estate, and tem perate, 2 
in 100; habitual drunkards, 75 in 100; deprived of parents before ten years of age, 
32 in 100; the average age of criminals is 25. 

These propositions are taken in the cases of 1118 prisoners, convicted from 1797 
to 1834. 

Their crimes may be ranged under three heads: Violence, 190; theft, 716; 
fraud, 208. Average cost of conviction to the State, $75,00. 





ARTICLE LXV. 
Letter to Isaac T. Hopper. 


. Prisoners’ Friend Office, Boston, Non. 20. 1848. 

To Isaac T. Hopper: 

Dear Friend—Will you inform me respecting the xumber of Dis- 
charged Convicts from the several prisons in your State? Also what 
amount is given to a prisoner on his discharge. Is it true that a prison- 
er has only three cents a mile? Also whether whipping is abolished in 
your prisons. Also give me some information whether in the Clinton 
prison the evils are remedied that were pointed out by Mrs. Farnham in 
the September number of the Prisoners’ Friend? 
fe Knowing your deep interest in whatever relates to the‘ unfortunate, eith- 
er in crime or in any other way, | have ventured to trespass on your time 
for information on the several subjects herein named. 

Yours, in the cause of humanity, 
C. SPEAR. 

Isaac 'T. Hopper, Agent or Commiltee on Discharged Conviets, 
Prison Association, New York. 
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ARTICLE LXVI. 
Father Mathew. 


BY REV. DAY K. LEE, 





(Concluded from page 119.) 


Ovurtsipe of this enclosure, and far as the eye could reach, were 
masses of human beings, swaying to and fro at every new impulse, and 
presenting a sound in their myriad voices, like the wild swelling mur- 
mur of the sea. How mighty is individual influence! What an impulse 
may one man impart to the public mind and pulse! ‘To help one to an 
idea of the influence of this Reformer, it may be stated that at Nenab, 
in one day, twenty thousand persons took the pledge. Az Galway in 
two days, one hundred thousand, At Loughrea in two days, eighty thous- 
and. Between Galway and Loughrea, on the road to Portumna, two 
hundred thousand. And in Dublin, during five days, seventy thousand. 
No wonder that the poor, depressed victims of the hydra evil, in their 
excited hope of deliverance. as the tidings flew on the wings of glad- 
ness afar, conceived that Father Mathew could do miracles! No won- 
der that many rush through the multitudes to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment thinking to be restored! 

Orators have declaimed, and poets have sung of the triumphs of Bo- 
naparte, Wellington, Frederick and Nelson. But what is a military tri- 
umph compared with a moral achievement in the elevation and deliver- 
ance of the human brotherhood? ‘The success of this single humble Re- 
former, sheds a lustre on the character of human greatness, before the 
splendors of which the glories of Waterlvo, ‘Trafalgar, and Austerlitz, 
reti¢e into oblivion, as retires to its native quagmire, the night sporting 
will o’the wisp when the sunbeams kindle on the mountain tops. 

In 1843, Father Mathew visited England, whither his good name had 
preceded him, and become a household word. In some places he met 
with success, and during his stay there he enlisted many brothers under 
the banner of ‘Temperance. But compared with his triumphs in Ireland, 
his operations excited but an indifferent interest. He did not meet with 
universal kindness. ‘The municipal authorities in many places dis- 
countenanced him, and refused him public buildings for his addresses. 
His attempt to promulgate temperance principles in the wide populous 
district of Bermondsey met with actual violence. He selected a large 
common for the place of solemn enlistments, and appearing on the plat- 
form he was assailed with shouts of disapprobation and derision. He 
dispensed with the address with a countenance like those of Jesus and 
Stephen, as an angel beaming with love, and requested those who desir- 
ed to take the pledge to come forward. ‘The rowdy mob answered with 
derisive laughter, and to frustrate his labors, took possession of the 
space below the platform and refused to leave it. Confusion and uproar 
succeeded, A friend remonstrated with the ruffians, and was answered 
by scoffings and blows. The police attempted to remove them from 
their position, and restore ordet; but they were assailed in discharge of 
their duty by acts of violence, and the confusion was redoubled. Father 
Mathew attempted to administer the pledge to some females on the 
platform, and -tones were hurled at his head from the brutal crowd. An 
effort was made to level his platform, and yells and hootings as of de- 
mons rent the air. A gentleman attempted to address the assembly. He 
said he was sick of hearing so much said in Parliament about the dis- 
tresses of the country; especially as he knew they were brought on by 
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the vices of the people. In proof of this, in Leeds where the people 
were starving, no less than £500,000 a year, was spent by the working 
classes in ardent spirits. In Paisley, with all its distress, they could 
spend for intoxicating drinks £80,000. In Glasgow, there were 2700 
public houses which took £950,000 a year out of the people’s pockets, 
and without all this was done away, no government nor legislation in the 
world could help them. Still the disgraceful tumult increased. A body 
of anti-teetolers now appeared in procession, followed by as many mad- 
cap boys who shouted after. They came with staves and weapons, be- 
side flourishing each a beer pot in his hand. They were foreing their 
way to take possession of the ground; and being met by the police, a 
general conflict ensued. ‘The rioters at last were dispersed, and the 
proceedings were continued with greater order; but this labor of the 
apostle proved a failure, not more than three hundred having taken the 
pledge during the meeting. 

Some may wonder that Father Mathew did not meet opposition in 
the church; since bodies of men calling themselves the church have so 
often attempted to ery down reform. 

We might have stated that he did meet opposition, and that too before 
visiting England. After the impulse of his great warm soul had been 
communicated to thousands of other gladdened spirits and tens of thou- 
sands had taken the pledge, and the fire of reform had burst into a uni- 
versal flame; his Bishop went to him and hotly remonstrated at his de- 
parting from the legitimate course of his religious duties. What more 
legitimate in a minister’s religious duties than delivering humanity from 
the bondage of corruption, and doing the work of reformation? It was 
the religious duty of Jesus to deliver the captive and save his people 
from their sins. But Father Mathew’s Bishop was not alone in his 
narrow idea of priestly duty. Would that he were! Then every 
church and religious society but his own had been a ‘Temperance Soci- 
ety. ‘The Bishop continued:—* Don’t vou know,” said he, ‘ that the 
publicans in the country do more to sustain our religion than any oth- 
ers??? ‘* Yes,” replied the reformer, “I do, and I know also that your 
brother is one of the largest distillers in the country. But aware that 
the expression might render him the object of clerical censu:e, and per- 
haps removal, Father Mathew wrote to the Pope at Rome, and the 
good Pontiff commissioned him as Vicar Apostolic, which took him out 
of the hands of the Bishops in Great Britain and Ireland. 

This gave him a free mission, and he went about its work. ‘ In 
Father Mathew,” says the Quaker poet, William Howitt, “ the Cath- 
olic priest is completely lost in the Christian. ‘To him Catholics and 
Protestants are of equal interest. ‘They are men. Again, no man 
ever evinced a more disinterested zeal. ite has spent all that he had of 
his own, and reduced to bankruptcy a brother-in-law who was a distil- 
ler. His own brother, also a distiller, died suddenly in the prime of 
life, leaving a large family to be provided for. His death is said to 
have been hastened by the reduced state of his business, through this re- 
form. Yet this man, and other branches of the family, particularly con- 
nected with the wine and spirit trade, supplied Father Mathew with 
large sums of money for the prosecution of his reform. ‘This cireum- 
stance is beautiful beyond expression.’ In 1844, a movement was com- 
menced in England, to relieve him from his pecuniary embarrassment. 
A liberal subscription was obtained, and to Mr. Silk Buckingham, one 
of the subscribers, Father Mathew explained the origin of his embar- 
rassment in the following letter, ‘* It was after much importunity, and 
with great reluctance, that I consented to have my pecuniary difficulties 
made public. It is unnecessary to vindicate myself from the charge of 
imprudence. You well know the unavoidable expenditure attendant on 
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a great public movement. With the exception of one hundred pounds, 
sent me some years ago by the Marquis of Lansdowne, | never received 
aid from any one. A report propagated by the antagonists of ‘Tempe- 
rance, of my having amassed wealth, increased the calls upon me, and 
I must confess, prompted me to exceed my resources to rebut the calum- 
ny. I had, itis true, large sums of money offered me when | was ip 
Mngland, but [ wished to act independently, and refused them. All my 
own private resources have been exhausted. | bave drawn to a large 
amount on my brothers; and all is to promote the sacred cause to whose 
success | have devoted my existence.” 

We have spoken of the mob that defeated his mission at Bermondsey. 
And we will now state that this messenger of deliverance was once ar- 
rested and in trish Dublin. He had contracted and sold for the price he 
paid, thousands of ‘Temperance medals. " As he made himself poor by 
expenditures, he became indebted to some amount to the maker, hoping 
soon to able to cancel the account. But the narrow-hearted craftsman 
beca'ne eager for his gold, and the apostle was actually arrested. 

‘© What will you think frishmen,” said the Cork Examiner, ‘ when 
we tell you that Father Mathew, the benefactor of your country,—the 
admiration of the world, has been publicly arrested in Dublin, for the 
balance due to a maker of Temperance Medals, aud that, while in the 
act of administering the ‘Temperance pledge? ‘The baliff, like a second 
Judas, came up to Father Mathew, saying, ‘Father Mathew, your 
blessing!’ and while the good man called down a blessing on the head 
of the wretch, he took a writ from his pocket, and thrusting it into the 
hand of Father Mathew, told him, he arrested him; and then asked 
for his forgiveness ile | 

And a distinguisied journalist who has seen the Apostle, states the 
shameful fact that he was actually cast into prison! What a comment 
upon the light and love of the nineteenth century, that such an outrage 
should be permitted! But such events are not few in the world’s histo- 
ry. Burns, the poet of humanity, was harrassed by arrests, and visited 
by constalles for some paltry debt even when on the eve of his transla- 
tion for the skies. Some people, however soulless, become immortal on 
earth. Sir ‘Thomas Lacy, alleging that his deer had been stolen would 
have sent Shakespeare to prison, while all Europe and America cannot 
now find room for the greatness of that Poet’s name, Sir Thomas has 
become immortal for the deed. It will be no wonder if the maker of 
Temperance medals attains to the like immortality, for the imprison- 
ment of Father Mathew. Such is Mammonism. It would imprison 
an angel of heaven for a night’s entertainment unpaid. 

Father Mathew is now about fifty-seven years of age. ‘He wears 
a long surtout,” said Mr. Lewis Tappan «ho saw him, ‘ which comes 
about halfway between his knees and ankles, and old fashioned boots 
over his pantalloons, ie shakes hands with so many that his hands and 
face usually show the effects of it. He is in no way particular, kissing 
the faces of the little children which the mothers hold up to him, whether 
clean or dirty. He administers the pledge to a large number at once, 
He then gives them what he calls the sign of the cross, which is a little 
dab en the forhead, and it is incredible how fast he gets through with 
them, completing thirty ina minute. We went to the Catholic chapel, 
and saw a number of men and boys erying out and selling Father Ma- 

thew’s Temperance Sermon of last Sunday.” 

It is gratifying to the friends of Father Matthew and Temperance, to 
know that subscriptions have been on foot in England to relieve him 
from all embarrassment, and settle a life annuity of a sufficient sum up- 
on him to place him in good independence. and allow him ample means 
to scatter his charities freely, and indulge bis kindly benevolent nature. 
14* 
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He still goes forth on his mission of love, delivering the erring, circum- 
scribing the power of the evil, and restoring the peace of families. 

We have given you, reader, an outiine sketch of the man who moves 
foremost among the legions ihat are out on our earth in the field of a 
= mission, with a brief account of his wonderful achievements. 
What Washingtonian does not admire his apostle, and thank God for 
sending down to our inebriated world such a loving liberator! 

In more particulars than one, [ regard that character superior to Lu- 
ther, and in more respects than one, the Temperance Reform promises 
to equal the great church reformation. 

While much of Luther’s Reform is seen in a mere modification of 
opinions and dogmas, the achievement of Mathew is the deliverance of 
wailing humanity from the direst plague that ever ravaged the human 
brotherhood. It is set for thé slaying of the dread apocalyptic Dragon. 
It is the morning voice of a dimly dawning millennium. ‘he announc- 
ing trump of the world’s great jubilee. 

f Hercules was made a hero for killing the Nemean lion and Lene- 
an hydra, and turning the purifying rivers into King Augeas’s stables, 
with other similar achievements, shall not Mathew be renowned a su- 
perior one for slaying the lion of Sectarianism, conquering the howling 
hydra of Drunkeness, aud turning the purifying rivers of God where 
they shall cleanse and make beautiful many places of pollution? The 
Roman Pontiff made him an Apostle, the wide world has hailed him as 
the Apostle of ‘Temperance. The first apostle of Ireland was St. Pat- 
rick. ‘Tradition ascribes to him many gifts of good, many miracles of 
mercy. As the most famous miracle that procured his eannonization, it 
is confidently affirmed that ‘St. Patrick did so free Ireland of all veno- 
mons beasts and reptiles, that none could ever since breed or live there; 
and that even the very wood has a virtue against poison—so that King’s 
College, Cambridge, being built of Irish wood, no spider doth ever come 
near it.” Whether these legends, are to be believed in full, we leave 
our readers to judge. While we would inquire ifthe banishment of the 
great beast of sin, and the venomous spiders, toads, lizzards and ser- 
pents of moral evil effected by Father Mathew, does not in fact out 
rival the largest miracle reported of Patrick, and give him better title of 
a Saint and Apostle? During the past year many voices of alarm have 
sounded, and brethren of the Temperance Societies have often called 
tor words of encouragement. ‘They have my word in what I have here 
written. ‘The character, and achievements of Father Matthew are 
among the grandesthonors of our mission; and to speak that name, and 
recount those achievements, is giving a word of encore, that should an- 
imate the faithful and rouse all the indolent to manliest action. 

The work long since begun by Father Mathew in Europe is still 
progressing; and to that cause more perhaps thanto any other under 
heaven may be attributed the elevation of the common people, the rising 
of the poor in Great Britain, to greater deeds and privileges; and to the 
mission of reform in our own land, no doubt it has sent across the wide 


waters, many an animating impulse, many a zeal and sanctity of rein- 
stated virtue.* 


* Since we received the above article, the following letter from this distin- 
guished philanthropist has been received in this country. After spéaking of the 
manner in which he had spent his remittances, he says, ‘If I had BowELLs oF 
tRON, Which happily I have not, as commisseration grew up with me from the 
breast of my mother, I could not resist the cries of my fellow creatures, suffering 
from extreme want and wrung with tormenting hunger. In my journeyings on 
my mission of temperance, I was solicited for food by hundreds of thousands, 
who, on my previous visit, were generous supporters of our sacred cause.’’ 

Who will help Father Mathew?—Ep. 
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ARTICLE LXVII. 
‘*God so loved the World.’’* 
BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 
How is God’s love to the world made manifest? To the intelligent 


and thoughtful mind, God’s love is written every where in unmistakea- 
ble characters. The morning utters it when, from her portal in the 


East, she casts her blushes over an awakening world, and the dew-drops. 


upon the bending leaves catch the roseate hue and tremble and glitter. 
we] 5 
Then the birds are up and away on their;swift pinions, cleaving the fresh 


morning air and pouring out, as it were from the very fulness of their 


joy aud gratitude, their sweetest notes to the God of the morning, 

The soothing stillness of a Summer noontide bears an irresistible im- 
pression of God’s love to the soul of man. ‘The birds are very still un- 
der the shadow of the green leaves, and the faint zephyrs only whisper 
as they pursue their invisible pathway. ‘The husbandman pauses from 
his labor and sits beneath his ‘* vine-clad porch”? till the heat of the day 
be over, and the heart hears in its most secret places a soft voice plead- 
ing ** God so loved the world:” : 

At eventide, when Nature seems drawing about her children “ the 
curtains of repose,” when the birds are at rest, save a few who send a 
short farewell strain from the valleys and the green old woods, when 
the flush of sunset melts into the mellow hue of night, and one by one 
the stars come out, those blossoms in the meadows of heaven, and add 
their holy beauty to the infinite blue above us, then innumerable voices, 
above, around and -vithin us, chant, in melting chorus, ‘* God so loved 
the world.” How beautiful too is sleep, hushing fierce passions in the 
unholy breast, bearing from the burdened bosom its weight of care, 
giving to the sufferer short respite from his pains and to the sorrowing, 
forget(ulness of grief; restoring the wasted energies of man and pre- 
paring him for another short season of usefulness. What love, to 
grant « boon so precious to hearts so cold and thankless. 

Every mountain that bares its ragged head to the storm; every cloud 
that drops its refreshing waters upon the thirsty earth; each wild flower 
that looks to heaven in its loneliness and beauty; every rill that dances 
and flashes down the mountain’s side; the broad, sweeping meadow; the 
ancient forest; the majestic river, pouring its plenteous tribute into the 
bosom of the ocean, and the old ocean itself with its desolate grandeur, 
its never silent murmurings, its mysterious and fathomless depths, all 
utter, in their various but harmonious voices, ‘** God so loved the 
world.” 

The seasons, the beautiful awakening of Spring and the blending of 
Spring into Summer; the solemn loveliness which pervades the approach- 
ing footsteps of Autumn; and Winter, which locks in its ‘bosom the se- 
cret sources of Summer’s beauty—all these are manifestations of the love 
which is endurable as eternity. 

To man’s highest and noblest nature, how, has God manifested His 
love? He saw that Nature and conscience unaided, could not lead 
him safely through the intricate paths of life, and from the overflowing 
of His mercy He gave His only Son, a beacon light upon the shores of 
time, a guide upon the restless waves rushing toward the fathomless 
guif of eternity. He lived a perfect life, and its record has been pre- 
served through the devastations of succeeding ages. ‘That record is in 
the palace of the rich and the hovel of the poor, in the cabin of the 


* John iii. 16. 
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western settler and in the strong ship that tempts the ocean billow. Ap- 
preciated by the rich, their wealth has been expended in scattering it in 
the otherwise ** waste places” of the poor. 

Jesus the Savior, was the last, best gift of God to man. Without 
Him, though the earth blossom as the rose, it loses its sweetest charm, 
and with Him, the deserts rejuice. Oh, what were life with its ming- 
ling of joy and sorrow, what were earth with its varied beauty, without 
the promise of another and a better country, where no hopes betray and 
no friend forsakes us. ‘The forms of the loved and lovely vanish from 
our sight and earth’s beauty is veiled in sackcloth; but we know from 
Him who died and rose again, that there is another and a better country 
where the flowers which fade on earth are gathered and renewed to 
bloom afresh in the garden of God, 

Let blessings from all hearts perpetually ascend to Him who has so 
loved the visible world; and man, created in his own image, morning and 
evening repeat in thankful worship ** He withheld not His own Son.” 





ARTICLE LXVIII. 


Universal Brotherhood. 


Suerire! that man is your brother whom you are dragging away toa 
cold and loathsome den, for crimes against Society which Society compell- 
led him to commit. Forbear! No sin or degradation into which his soul 
bas been plunged can wholly smother the inborn humanity of him. He 


was a child once—that poor, shrivelled, rough, and sin-scorched man— 
a child with soft dimpled hands, and smooth cheeks, and heart as gentle 
as the young mother’s own; but joy by joy, of innocent life, was crush- 
ed out of him; and when his features hardened into manhood, they were 
tinged with hopelessness, and dark with succeeding sin. He was poor, 
and that monstrous crime crushed him into the pit of shame. Forbear! 
for deep down under the rough coating of iniquity is a heart beating, 
better thau ye wotof. He is not all devil, but a horrified and virtuous 
people have made life a hell for him, and he has been forced to put on 
the devil’s coat to endure it. Now away, you thing of hands but no 
heart—you child of the people’s power without its love, and let Human- 
ity take back its wronged and sinful child to her bosom. He has angel 
wings now, al shrivelled and crisp, and close-hidden under that devil's 
garb, and when we ean pour heaven warmth around him, it will pierce 
that evil and bring the bright wings of his virtue out, slowly unfolding, 
broad and re-strengthened, to lift bim into good again. Let us throw 
around him the temptations of love and joy, and see how long his poor 
heart can resist them. Sin and sorrow are not charmers. Give us 
leave to match them with some virtuous delight—and we shall have a 
brother feeding our hearts with his benediction, instead of a felon piling 
the curses of a blighted being on us, from his frosty prison. All good 
will be our help—all that reverent souls will dare to worship shall be 
with us; and not till all this fails, will we yield our brother to the omni- 
potence of Evil. Memory, guarding the dim fires of old joy—the boy- 
hood and the opening youth, will plead with us, for she is faithful. 
Hopes, that fell sick under the smiting curse of poverty and scorn, will 
rouse again when a voice of kindness recalls the tones of childhoods 
loved ones by its kindred sounds.. Buffeted, outlawed, scared and sin- 
fulbrother! Is there no help for bim but hate? no home but the dun- 
geon? 
















Visiting the Prisoner. 


ARTICLE LXIX. 
I was in Prison, and ye visited me not. 
BY WM. A ALCOTT. 


Sincel wrote an article for the Prisoners’ Friend, several months ago, 
entitled ** Sympathy for the Prisoner,” [ have been reminded by some 
that there is too much sympathy with prisoners already; especially the 
imprisoned criminal; and that this is one reason why crime increases 
among us so rapidily. Indeed I believe that such is the more common 
and prevailing sentiment, 

Now if this is so, then I confess, most freely, that I have, read wrong, 

the broad page of Human Nature, and the stil! broader page of Divine 
Revelation. If it is so, othersin all ages—many of whose shoe-buckles 
I might be proud to unloose—have read wrong, in like manner. If it 
is so, not a few master spirits of the world have been most sadly per- 
verted, and their labors have been expended in vain, and still worse. 
The self-denial and self-sacrifice of John Howard, and Elizabeth Fry, 
in past years, and of some of the present time whose names need not 
here, be repeated, though even the world of the selfish and the vindic- 
tive have joined the throng that have lavished their enconiums upon 
them, have been made in vain, and worse than vain, if the sentiment to 
which I have alluded is such as it should be. Further still; if it is so, 
that our sympathy with the prisoner is misplaced and misdirected, then 
Paul and the rest of the apostles, and not a few of the Old ‘Testament 
saints and prophets, with Jesus Christ himself, have misguided us, if 
they have not even been misguided themselves. 
—For whose is the language which I have placed, as a motto, at the head 
of thisarticle? Is it that of Him who was God manifest in the flesh for 
the sake of elevating fallen, degraded man? Is it that of Him who went 
and preached, as Peter says, to the spirits in prison? Is it thatof Him who 
came into the world, as He himself affirms, to preach deliverance to the 
captive, and to set at jiberty them that are bruised? Is it that of Him, 
who, in his account of the proceedings at the Jast tribunal, mentions as an 
item in the list of the virtues that of coming unto, or visiting the prison- 
er, and as one item among the vices of the condemned, that when their 
brethren are in prison, they visit them not? 

‘The truth is, that the whole world—good as well as bad—is trained to 
vindictiveness; and as it is trained up, in that same way it will inevi- 
tably go. Accustomed to pass sentence of condemnation on every one 
who has transgressed, and to consider him as irretrievably fallen, it does 
not like to stoop so low, as to visit him with kind actions, words, or 
looks. Above all, is it unwilling to sympathize with him, after he has 
been shut up in prison or incarcerated in a dungeon. 

There must be a more truly Christian education among us before the 
general current of feeling, even among good men, can be turned towards 
the prisoner. I do not mean to say that we must cease educating men 
to the commission of crime; for that, perhaps, were expecting too 
much of the world, especially in its mere boyhood. But 1 do mean to 
say that we must cease to educate our children to the belief that the gos- 
pel is not for the transgresser. We must educate them to the full prac- 
tical belief that Jesus Christ came not to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance. ‘That the more degraded a fellow being may be—even 
though he were a Judas or a Jezabel, the greater the necessity that we 
should sympathize with him and endeavor to rescue bim. Why, what 
would have become of us, the best of us, had the Savior of mankind 
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entertained the same sort of feelings towards the prisoner, which some 
of our fashionable professors end friends of Christianity would fain 
have us entertain? Did it—does it, ] mean—tend to increase the com- 
mission of sin against high Heaven among men that the Son of God de- 
scended to sympathize with the degraded and the fallen, and to wake up 
in the breasts of others the same feeling? 

Let him that readeth understand. If this sympathy with the prisoner 
is not wrong, itis right. And if right, it is desirable; it is a matter of 
duty. Nor is it a matter of duty for a few and not for the rest; it is a 
matter of duty to all. Perish—forever perish—the unchristian senti- 
ment that to sympathize with the prisoner is to apologize for crime, and 
to make ourselves responsible for its increase. It is blasphemous, as 
well as unchristian; for it charges upon the Author of Christianity him- 
self that which it cannot prove against his followers. In attempting to 
ameliorate the condition, or save the souls of prisoners, we do not ne- 
cessarily attempt to improve or save them tn their sins; but from them. 
We would not sereen them from any punishment, just or unjust, which 
human law would inflict, so much as from that future punishment which 
as long as life lasts, may, by possibility, be averted. 

Auburn Vale, (West Newton,) Oct. 23, 1848. 
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Farewell. 


FAREWELL! thy course is o’er the troubled deep, 
While mine is traced upon the sunny shore ! 

May guardian spirits thee in safety keep, 

That I may grasp thy friendly hand once more. 






Farewell! thy kind, familiar face shall be 
Ofien to memory’s eye distinct and true ! 

Sad thought ! e’en while I speak or dream of thee, 

Wild winds and waves thy vessel may pursue! 


Farewell! God speed thee to the distant mart, 
And curb the restless spirit of the storm ! 
We shall not soon forget thy noble heart— 
Thy beaming eye aud smile and buoyant form! 


Farew2!l]! when home shall claim thee once again, 
Aud thou art landed on thy native shore, 

Bear thou a heart unchanged to greet me then, 

And talk of dangers that alarm no more. 


We weep in Vain. 


‘We weep in vain—the book is shut— 
The fountain’s sealed—and there! 
The one we loved so much is but 
A breath of summer air. 
The eye is closed, the ear is dull, 
Alas! alas! so béautiful: 


We weep in vain—above her head 
With all its golden wealth, 

Steeped in our tears the pull is spread, 
So young, so full of health— 

Ah! who that saw her yesternoon 

Had dreamed to see her thus—so soon! 


We weep in vain—there ! let her sleep, 
Beneath the maple tree, 

The stars above her grave will keep 
Their vigils. Sadly we 

Return to life, with many a tear, 

And one tie less to bind us here: 





Cc. @. BASTMAS. 
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ARTICLE LXX. 
The False Accusation. 
BY AUGUSTA, 


Mr. Epitor—I send you the following ‘Tale to publish, if you deem 
proper, 1 the Prisoners’ Friend. Yours, respectfully. 


E.pwarp Seymour was aclerk in the employ of Mr. Filmore, a mer- 
chant in extensive business, in the city of New York. He was consid- 
ered perfectly trustworthy, and possessed the full confidence of his em- 
ployer. He had a wife and three children, whom his salary, as clerk, 
enabled him to support in comfort. ‘Though a poor man in this world’s 
goods, he was a contented, consequently a happy one, for riches, though 
they may procure worldly ease and exemption from labor, cannot pro- 
eure happiness, which is of infinitely higher importance, and he who 
possesses a eontented mind, however humble his condition, may yet be 
happy. 

One morning, Mr, Filmore came into his office in some agitation, and 
inquired of Edward Seymour if be had seen a note for a large amount 
which he had left on his desk a short time before. Edward said he had 
not. A dilligent search was instituted, but it was of no avail. Every 
place where it was possible for it to be, was closely examined, but with 
a like result. After this fruitless search, Mr. Filmore recollected that, 
when he had gone out of his office, leaving the note on his desk, no one 
remained behind but his little son, ach ld of three years, and Edward 
Seymour. ‘lbis note was for a thousand dollars, and was of the great- 
est in.portance to Mr. Filmore; for he was to make a payment that day, 
which could not be made unless the note was found. He bad until now 
possessed the fullest confidence in Edward’s fidelity, and bad never had 
reason to suspect him. Yet, every corner had been searched, and the 
note was still wanting. It wascertainly very mysterious, and at length, 
though he entertained the idea with great reluctance, he became con- 
vinced that Edward Seymour had taken it. Still, even if this were so, 
he wished to give him a chance to escape the consequences by restitu- 
tion, and accordingly addressed him thus: 

* Edward, I have till now had no cause to suspect your honesty or fi- 
delity. Iam sorry to say that my confidence in you is shaken. Yet 

ause, [ entreat you, and do not thus heedlessly rush into crime. Remem- 
oe the consequences, and let not the prospect of gain lead you from the 
paths of honesty. Answer me truly, did you take this note?” 

Edward listened to this charge with surprise and indignation, but, re- 
pressing his anger, he answered calmly and firmly: 

‘© My pareuts taught me, Sir, that to steal was to commit a grave of- 
fence, and to violate God’s express command, and I can safely say that, 
however else | may have erred, that offence | have never committed, 
that command I have never violated. I had hoped, Sir, that you did not 
entertain so bad an opinion of me as to suppose I would commit such a 
erime.”? 

Edward’s words bore the mark of sincerity, but still the disappear- 
ance of the note was not to be accounted for. Mr. Filmore was al- 
most convinced of his sincerity and instituted a second search, but this 
too was unsuccessful. The lost note was not found. 

Now, firmly convinced of Edward’s guilt, Mr. Filmore caused him to 


be arrested and carried to prison, in spite of his protestations of inno- 
cence. 
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When Mrs, Seymour heard of her husband’s imprisonment, she was 
overwhelmed by the sudden blow. She was too.well acquainted with 
his principles, to believe him guilty of the crime laid to his charge. She 
without delay, hastened to Mr. Filmore, threw herself at his feet, and 
besought him to believe her husband’s innocence, Although deeply 
moved at her entreaties, he was inflexible. He had resolved, and his 
purpose could not be shaken. 

‘*He was very sorry,” he said, “that such an unhappy event had 
occured; aud the more so, because he had hitherto reposed unlimited 
confidence in Edward’s integrity; it was painful to have one’s confidence 
abused, and aggravated the guilt of the accused.” 

** But, sir,” replied she, ** Edward is incapable of such wretched- 
ness; he would soovner lose his life than betray confidence reposed in 
him; his soul would revolt at the idea of such a crime.” 

Still Mr. Filmore was not convinced; it had been painful to him to 
believe Edward Seymour guilty of theft but the evidence against bim 
was too streng to admit of a doubt. She was just going away, sad and 
desponding, when Mr. Filmore’s little son eatered the room, with a 
small piece of paper in his hand. ‘This caught his father’s eye, and he 
stopped him to see what it was. To his great joy, as well as astonish- 
ment, he found it to be the lost note. ‘This, then, was the explanation. 
The little boy whom his father had left in the office had, unobserved, 
taken up this note, the disappearance of which had caused so much sor- 
row. On hearing this joyful intelligence, Mrs, Seymour sank back into 
a chair, overwhelmed with joy, as she had before been with sorrow. 

Mr. Filmore, deeply regretting his unfounded accusation, and re- 
proaching himself for his too ready suspicion, hastened to repair, so far 
as lay in his power the injury which he had done hjs clerk. He imme- 
diately caused him to be released from prison, and begged his forgive- 
ness for one moment suspecting him of an action so unworthy, and ot- 
fered him as reparation to grant any request he might make. 

Edward Seymour cberished no resentment towards him, but freely 
forgave him. He thanked him for his offer, but had nothing to request, 
unless that he would never treat any one as guilty until he was perfectly 
sure of his guilt. 

This Mr. l’ilmore promised to do, and as Edward would ask nothing 
of him, he, of his own accord, bestowed on him a small farm, which he 
owned in the country. Edward accepted this gift with thankfulness, 
and the more readily, since he had resolved no longer te be a clerk—an 
ee to which this occurrence had given him a distaste. 

oy and gladness, contentment and happiness, are now constant in- 
mates of his little cottage, and he never ceases to thank God for having 
proved him innocent of the crime of which he was accused. 





Anecpote—Dests or Honor.—It-is stated of Charles James Fox. 
that when a tradesman called upon him with a bill, and found money 
before him, he congratulated himself that he should be paid, but was 
told by the gambling statesman that the whole was bespoken by debts of 
honor. ‘ Then,” said the tradesman, throwing his securities into the 
fire, ‘Pll make mine a debt of honor.” ‘* 1] thank you for your confi- 
dence,”’ was Fox’s reply, ‘‘ and here is your money.” 

Roruscui_p.—A person inquired how he contrived to accumulate so 
large a fortune. He replied ‘* by buying when every body else was 
selling, and selling when every body was buying.” 
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ARTICLE LXXtI. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 


GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Wuereas, by the third section of an Act passed by the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth on the ninth day of April, A. D. 1847, entitled 
‘* An Act to establish the State Reform School,” it is provided that, as 
soon as the Governor shall have been notified by the Commissioners to 
be appointed under a resolve” for erecting the State Reform School 
Buildings, ‘‘ that said buildings are prepared for occupancy, he shall 
forthwith issue his proclamation giving public notice of the fact’’: 

And by the fourth section of the Act aforesaid it is enacted that “ after 


proclamation shall have been made as pt mane in the third section of 


this Act, when any boy under the age of sixteen years shall be convicted 
of any offence known to the laws of this Commonwealth, and punish- 
able by imprisonment other than such as may be punished by imprison- 
meut for life, the court or justice, as the case may be, before whom 
such conviction shall be had, may at their discretion sentence such boy 
to the State Reform School, or to such punishment as is now provided 
by law for the same offence. And if the sentence shall be to the Re- 
fourm School, then it shall be in the alternative, to the State Reform 

School, or to such punishment as would have been awarded, if this Act 

had not been passed’’: 

And whereas the Commissioners appointed under the resolve above 
referred to, have given me notice that the buildings erected for said 
State Reform School ‘ will be prepared for occupancy on the first day 
of November next’: 

Now therefore I, Grorace N. Briees, Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, do issue this proclamation, giving public no- 
tice to the courts, magistrates and people of the Commonwealth of the 

act that said ‘ buildings will be prepared for occupancy on the first day 
of November next.” 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Commonwealth, this thirteenth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight, and of the Independence of the United States the 
seventy-third. 

GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 

By his Excellency the Governor. 

Wititam B. Carnovn, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth of Massachuse tts! 


By referring to our September number, the reader will find a des- 
cription of the above institution, which has now gone into operation. 
Westborough is about thirty miles from Boston. It is a pleasant vil- 
lage. ‘To aid this object, one individual gave $10,000, and then offer- 
ed $10,000 more, provided the state would give as much, which has of 
course been granted. Last year, 95 lads were committed to prison, 
who would probably have been sent here. The farm cost $9000.—Ep. 
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ARTICLE LXXII. 
SELECT POEMS, 


BY REV. 8S. G. BULFINCH, 


PRISON OF RODERICK DHU. 


BY 8sCOTT. 


THEN from a rusted iron hook, 
A bunch of ponderous keys he took, 
Lighted a torch, and Allan led 
Through grated arch and passage dread. 
Portals they passed, where deep within, 
Spoke prisoner’s moan, and fetters’ din ; 
Through rugged vaults, where loosely stored, 
Lay wheel, and axe, and headsman’s sword, 
And many a hideous e — grim, 

For wrenching joint and crushing limb, 

By artists formed, who deemed it shame 
And sin to give their work a name. 

They halted at a low brow’d porch, 

And Brent to Allan gave the torch, 

While bolt and chain he backward rolled 
And made the bar unhasp its hold. 

They entered ; ’twas a prison-room 

Of stern security and gloom, 

Yet not a dungeon ; for the day 

Through lofty gratings found its way, 

And rude and antique garniture 

Deck’d the sad walls and oaken floor ; 
Such as the rugged days of old 

Deemed fit for captive noble’s hold. 

** Here.”’ said De Brent, “* thon mayst remain 
Till the leech visit him again 

Strict is his charge, the warders tell, 

To tend the noble prisoner well.” 

Retiring then the bolt he drew, 

And the lock’s murmurs growl’d anew. | 
Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 

A captive teebly raised his head ; 

The wondering minstrel looked, and knew— 
Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu! 

For, come from where Clan-Alpine fought, 
They, erring, deemed the chief he sought. 


SONNET ON CHILLON. 


BY BYRON. 


ETERNAL spirit of the chainless Mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind, 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their murtyrdom, 
And freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon' thy prison is a holy pface, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 
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ARTICLE LXXIII. 
William Smith O’Brien. 


IRELAND. 


“Whether on the gallows high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fitest place for man to die 
ls where he dies for man. WixuiaM Smitu O’Brigs.” 


}ALL eyes are now turned to the State trials going on in Great 
Britain. A deep feeling pervades not only the fellow countrymen of 
O’Brien, but nearly all classes. A sentence has been pronounced of the 
most barbarous kind; one that would disgrace the darkest age :— 

** That you, Smith O’Brien, be drawn on a hurdle to the place of ex- 
ecution, and there hanged by the neck until you be dead, and that after- 
wards your head shall be severed from your body, and your body sever- 
ed into four quarters, to be disposed off as Her Majesty may think fit.” 

This distinguished Irish insurgent remained firm and undaunted. In 


reply to the usual question why sentence should not be pronounced, he 
said in a calm tone:— 


** My Lord, it is not my intention to enter into any vindication of my conduct, 
however much I might have desired to avail myself of this opportunity of doing so. 
1am perfectly satisfied with the consciousness that | have’ performed my duty to 
my country—that I have done only that which in my opinion it was the duty of 
every Irishman to have done, and I am prepared now to abide the consequence of 
having performed my duty to my native land. Proceed with your sentence.” 


The three judges assumed their black caps and delivered judgment. 
It is said that on the day the verdict was given, Mr. O’Brien was met 
by Meagher in the underground passage that leads to the cells, ina fever 
of anxiety to know the verdict. r. O’Brien’s equanimity deceived even 
him, and he hoped, but it was of short duration. ‘‘ Guilty, Meagher; 

_ this is what we get for not selling the country,”’ soon undeceived him. 

While on trial, he penned the noble lines which head our article. 
There is a mitigating circumstance connected with this whole affair. 
The jury reccommended him to mercy :— 


** We earnestly reccommend the prisoner to the merciful consideration of gov 
erument, the jury being unanimously, for many reasons, of opinion that his life 


should be spared.’’ 


A large meeting was held in Dublin, at the residence of our friend, 
Richard Webb, 176 Great Brunswick St. The matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and a deputation sent out. We give the account of the inter- 
view with His Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant:— 


Mr. CRaAwrorp announced that the deputation was detained a considerable 
‘ime in consequence of his excellency being out, but on his return they received a 
message from him that he would receive them. ‘The memorial adopted there that 
day had previously been sent in to his excellency. When he received the deputa- 
tion, he (Mr. Crawford) explained that the reason of their having come so prompt- 
ly was, that a report had been mentioned at the meeting that a warrant had been 
issued for the execution of Mr. O’Brien, for which reason the meeting requested 
that the deputation should immediately wait on his excellency for the purpose 
of inquiring, first, whether there was any truth in that report with regard to the 
warrant; and, secondly, whether his excellency would be pleased to receive a dep- 
utation on a future day to present the memorial, after it had received more exten- 
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sive signature. His excellency in reply, said, first, he had no hesitation in stating 
that the report of any warrant having been sent down, was entirely false and 
unfounded; and secondly, that he should be happy toreceive the deputation to 
present the memorial as soon as it was signed to the extent that was desired; and 
when he should be informed of its being ready for presentation, he would him- 
self name the time. 

The Lorp Mayor—lIt is necessary to add one word—his excellency said he 
was happy to say that the report alluded to was false. 

Mr. HauGHTron—There also appeared in his manner an anxiety to convey to 
as, that reports of various kinds were circulated for improper purposes, without 
there being any truth in them. 

ALDERMAN O’BrieEN—His excellency also mentioned that he had had no of- 
ficial communication with the judges, beyond the mere statement as to the ver- 
dict, withoul the usual intimation in such cases. 

Mr. Crawrorp—I do not know that he said that; but I understood him to say 
that the point was under consideration, and that he would rule it according as he 
believed that the national interest and public policy required. 

A question then arose as to the expediency of the deputation waiting on his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, for the purpose of soliciting bis signature, with 
that of other members of the Protestant Church, to the memorial. 

A gentleman present suggested that the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College 
should also be waited upon for the same object, and mentioned that there had been 
some disposition manifested within college on the previous day, to get up an ex- 
pression of feeling similar to that of the meeting of that day. 

It was ultimately arranged that the dignitary mentioned above, and also the 
most Rev. Dr. Murray, R. C.C. Archbishop of Dublin, should be immediately 
waited on in reference to the memorial, 


Since then, by the English papers we learn that 25,300 names were 
obtained in Dublin and its suburbs in three days! We give the speech 
of Mr. Whiteside, which certainly must rank high among the most 
spiendid specimens of forensic eloquence :-— 


* * * * Your countryman, your fellow mortal is in your power. Seek not, 
with severe anxiety, for proofs on which to send him to a bloody death; rather re- 
gard the evidence which enables merciful men to save what may yet prove a useful 
life to his family and country. 

* * Would to God, Mr. Smith O’Brien, were my only client. The fature 
happiness of an honorable, ancient, loyal family is here at stake—the Church, the 
Bar, the Senate can furnish relatives near and dear to this unhappy gentleman, 
who, although they differ in political opinion, have h»stened to give him brotherly 
consolation this melancholy day. Ireland has been the scene of their benevolent 
exertions—the source of their joys, their pride; her misery has been their afflic- 
tion, her gleams of prosperity their delight. With bolder hearts, should you con- 
sign the prisoner to the scaffold, they must henceforward struggle on through a 
cheerless existence, laboring in sorrow for the country they love. 

A venerable lady, who has dwelt amid an affectionate tenantry, spending her 
income where it was raised, diffusing her charities and her blessings around, awaits 
now, with trembling heart, your verdict. If a verdict consigning her beloved son 
to death—that heart will quickly beat no more. Alas! more dreadful still—six in- 
nocent children will hear from your lips whether they are to be stripped of an in- 
dependence which has descended in his family for ages—whether they are to be 
driven, fatherless and beggared, upon the world, by the rigor of a barbarous 
and cruel law—whether they are to be restored to peace and joy or plunged into 
the uttermost depths of black despair. There is another who clings to hope—hope 
may it be blessed in you! Her life’s blood would be gladly shed to save the ob- 
ject of her youthful affections—you will not cousign her to an untimely grave! 


Various opinions prevail respecting the execution of this barbarous 
sentence. 

Some have said that the condemnation was. under a statute of Edward 
IIf., and therefore the law would not apply, for Ireland was not then a 
part of the kingdom. 
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Again itis said that this is not a substantive treason, but a felony 
only; that O’Brien was indicted for having levied war against the 
Queen; not with having compassed to levy war againstthe Queen. One 
can hardly see much difference. We are often reminded of the con- 
struction of certain laws of the sarcastic remark of O’Connell, ‘‘ that he 
never saw a statute through which he could not drive.a coach and stx.”’ 

So long as the penalty of death exists, there will always be these eva- 
sions. It would be better to take away the penalty itself. In our “ Es- 
says on the Punishment of Death,” we have devoted a whole chapter to 
this subject, showing the evasions of juries, and the manner in which 
the death statute is variously explained in order to screen the criminal 
from the terrible penalty of the law. Aud now which is best? to be for- 
ever evading the law or to remove it from the statute-book. Is it not far 
more dangerous and demoralizing to get up these various constructions 
of the law, and then to commit perjury besides, than it would be to re- 
peal the Jaw at once? Nothing so tends to demoralize a people as laws 
which do violence to the public sentiment. Here in the case of O’Brien 
isaremarkable instance of the fact. All Christendom is horrified at 
the bloody sentence of this patriot. ‘Thousands are now ready for ven- 
yeance upon the English government. ‘The trial has excited a horror 
scarcely ever known before. ‘ Already,” says an exchange, ‘ we hear 
whisperings of public meetings to express indignation at the baseness of 
the manner by which he was convicted, and the barbarity of the sen- 
tence; and we would not be surprised, if before one month elapsed, a 
shout of holy indignation will ascend to heaven, the reverberations of 
which will carry terror into the hearts of the monsters who rule the des- 
tinies of England. We hear, too, that measures will be taken by the 
lrish in America to stop, as far as in their power, the consumption of 
British manufactures, and to register a vow, that till Smith O’Brien’s 
blood be atoned for, they will not consume anything coming from that 
country. ‘his would be revenge, indeed. In consequence of the un- 
settled state of the European continent, the United States is the princi- 
pal market for all England’s productions. Let them not be consumed, 
and her thousands and hundreds of thousands of operatives will be 
loosed from the only bond that keeps them from overthrowing the gov- 
ernment, and revelling over the prostrate bodies of their oppressors. If 
such a movement as this is really contemplated, as we have heard, it 
will be the severest blow that England has ever received, and before one 
year has run, she would be on her knees, repentant, and begging forgive- 
ness for her manifold acts of wrong, oppression, corruption, and bar- 
barity.”” 

We have not room to go into this matter of High Treason. It would 
make an interesting article, or rather it would make volumes to show 
the various acts in different ages that have been construed into ‘Treason. 

in the time of Henry VIIL., clipping an English shilling, or believing 
that the king was lawfully marvied to one of his wives, was no less than 
high treason. ‘he heart of the offender was torn out from his living 
body, dashed in his face, and then burnt! It was inflicted upon c— 
David, a Welsh patriot, in the reign of Edward First, in 1283. It was 
the lnw for about five hundred years afterward! 

What is treason? The pages of history will show us, ‘‘ that treason 
and patriotism are convertible terms, and that it is success or failure 
that crowns the adventurer with laurels or brands him with infamy.” 
Treason in Emmet was patriotism in Washington. Defeat makes the 
traitor, success the hero. Haid O’Brien lived in another age, he might 
have been the hero of his country. Moouments and statues would 
have been reared to his name. The musician, the poet, the sculptor, 
the pzinter, would all have strove to outvie each other in giving immor- 
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tality to his deeds. But now his body may be hung high upon the gal- 
lows, then quartered to gratify the lusts of bloody and brutal vengeance. 
One would have thought the punishment of death would have been suf- 
ficient without being accompanied with those barbarities which were 
the inventions of a less civilized age, but not suitable tu the manners 
and feelings of the present. Whatasentence! ‘lo drag the condemn- 
ed on a hurdle to the place of execution, to sever the head from the 
corpse, and then divide it into four quarters. Will England do this? If 
so, then is her downfall near at hand; then are her days indeed number- 
ed. What England! the land of bibles and of missions. England! the 
emancipator of West India slavery. England! who has sent her mis- 
sionaries to the fartherest ends of the earth. England! claiming to be 
foremost in civilization and in religion, England! on whose throne isa 
woman—God’s best gift to man. England! we cannot, we will not yet 
believe this of thee. Already has the voice of mercy been listened to. 
Already has the bloody penalty been stayed. As yet the gibbet has not 
received its victim. ‘Thousands, millions are awaiting the result. What 
an interest is awakened fora single human being! What means all 
this? Is it not the true answer that there is after all within each human 
heart a great idea of the sacredness of human life? that man steps in- 
to the very presence of Deity when he invades the bloody house of life? 
Why this gathering up of names to petition the Queen to save life? It 
may be said to be a mere national feeling, a mere impulse of the mo- 
ment. Not so. ‘lhe day has come when the death-penalty must re- 
ceive its doom. ‘The public mind loathes and execrates this horrid 
form of punishment. ‘The stoutest hearts begin to quail at the very 
thought of taking life upon the gallows, and especially where the corpse 
is to be quartered and sert round the kingdom, Will they send a quarter 
to the Queen to be hung in her palace! We hope it will be done if the 
sentence is carried out. Let it there remain to be a stench in her nos- 
trils! It may be said this very remark breathes vengeance. We do not 
so intend it. But to close our article. And how? One knows not 
where to end in tracing out the horrors of the death-penalty. We feel 
that we cannot close better than by hoping that the sentence will not be 
executed. [It willdo no good. England will be no safer. Ireland wil! 
be no more quiet. ‘Treason will not die with the traitor. It will be but 
the beginning of a bloody work. One victim will create a thousand 
more. ‘The penalty will increase the evil a thousand fold. We close 
by giving the following incident:— 

‘** Look,” said the executioner to an aged Irishman, showing him the 
bleeding head of a man just executed for rebellion, “ look at the head 
of your son.” ‘* My son,” replied he, ‘* has more than one head.” 

Since we wrote the above article, news has been received that O’ Bri- 
en, Meagher, and others have been transported for life. This proves 
that public sentiment has been strong against the death-penalty. Com- 
pare this with the state of things a few years ago, and we shal! that we 


have made great progress. We rejoice in this commutation for the 
sake of Ireland, as well as England. 


“The deed is done! and he who stood, 
With dauntless heart to plead the cause 
Of Freedom and his country’s good, 
Is crushed beneath a tyrant’s laws— 
Transported from his fellow men, 
A convict, o’er the rugged main ; 
His hand that whilom grasped the pen, 
Now fettered with the felon’s chain ! 
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ARTICLE LXXIV. 
Treatment of Animals. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that a deep interest is felt in our 
movements in this country. The following letter has been received 
from a Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. He alludes to several important 
topics connected with the prosperity of the community. He is a mem- 
ber of the Belfast Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
He hus sent us lately several valuable works on this subject. ‘These, 
added to a box of books received some time since, makes a fine collec- 
tion of works on the ‘Treatment of Animals. We shall be glad to pre- 
sent this great subject in our columns. 

We are glad that he has called the attention of our American friends 
to the subject of cheap Postage; a measure of great importance, both 
in a political and moral point of view. We shall be glad to co-operate 
with any one, either in this country or in Europe on this subject. ‘This 
subject is one of great moment, not only as regards our postage at home, 
but abroad. Now a letter cannot be sent to England without pre-pay- 
ing at Jeast twenty-four cents. And our own Magazine cannot be for- 
warded to any friend in Europe without prepaying eight cents. Hence, 
we have been obliged to stop sending to some friends in Europe. So 
that our cause cannot be so well known there as it might be. We want 
means enough to send our periodical tov various parts of Europe, but 
we cannot pay the postage. We have a few correspondents there. And 
we are receiving some publications from England. Among them are 
the Advocate of Peace, the British Friend, &c. But we are making a 
long introduction, and we now give the letter from our devoted friend in 
Belfast, Ireland. It will be read with great interest. We learn from 
a friend from Belfast, who has lately paid us a visit, that be is not now 
in actual service, but that he has a pension, and being a man of leisure, 
he gives himself up to works of benevolence, especially in pleading for 
the poor, dumb animals :— 


Belfast, Ireland, 5 College St. July 3d, 1848, 

Dear Sir—I received six copies of the Prisoners’ Friend Jately, the last date was 
May 24th, but I was sorry to observe so little in your columns devoted to the cause 
of the lower creation. I hope that you will not lose sight of a subject that requires 
much yet to be done. I here send you the Report of 1848 of the humble efforts 
to promote the good treatment of the dumb. Here is a subject I would like that 
you would endeavor to agitate and on which I lately addressed the proprietor of a 
newspaper in Philadelphia, United States; that is, cheap postage between Great 
Britain and Amefica. It might be tried for three or four years as an experiment; 
no expence is required for this, as the Steamers can carry one thousand letters as 
easily as one hundred. It would do immense good to both nations—and if the first 
attempt indicated good, both Governments would be willing to persevere. ‘The let- 
ters should be one penny each, the same as we have in this country. Besides it 
is a Peace plan, as the more intimate the intercourse of nations the less likely will 
the inhabitants of free countries allow their rulers to quarrel, and in a commercial 
and religious point of view it would be of great consequence. The uncommon 
success of the cheap postage in the British Empire should encourage us to advance 
the system. I hope that you will persevere in pleading for the poor animals—to geé 
a law enacted for their protection as we have here, might be another object*for you 
to advocate. The politics and bustle of this sinful world so occupy the minds of 
men, that to advance anything that is good requires constant attentior. Wishing’ 
you God speed in your labors, I remaia :; 

Yours sincerely, 

F. A. CALDER, Lieut Royal Navy. 
C. Spear, Boston. 
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‘The following Report on this subject will be read with interest:— 

I now forward to you the last Report of our exertions in Belfast, and 
would like much if you would occasionally advocate the cause in the 
pages of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

** It is cheering to contemplate the efforts of Christian philanthropists, 
and to find they have extended to the continent of Europe; satisfactory 
information having been received of the exertions of a society for the 
eva ee of cruelty to animals at Munich, and also of the society in 

aris, formgd in 1846, whose committee are preparing a law for the pro- 
tection of animals, which it is fully expected, will be sanctioned by the 
Legislature. 

The importance of early impressing just sentiments on the minds of 
youth, seems to be fully appreciated, and is thus set forth in a Resolu- 
tion adopted at the last annual meeting of the Belfast Society: ‘ As pre- 
vention is both easier and better than cure, this meeting esteems it most 
desirable that education-societies, parents and guardians of children, 
and the teachers of both daily and Sabbath schools should embody the 
principles of kindness to the inferior animals with their system of in- 
struction, that thus the youth of our country, having their minds early 
imbued with proper sentiments on the rights of animals, may go forth 
into the world, when they become adults, prepared to act humanely in 
the treatment of God’s irrational creatures.’ 

-Inecdotes.—An affecting anecdote, related by John Woolman, may be 
appropriately introduced in connection with this notice. ‘ A thing re- 
markable in my childhood,’ says he, ‘ was, that once going to a neigh- 
bor’s house, I saw, on the way, a robin sitting on her nest, and as | came 
near she went off; but, having young ones, flew about, and with many 
cries, expressed her concern for them. I stood and threw stones at her 
till one striking her, she fell down dead; at first I was pleased with the 
exploit, but after a few minutes was sgized with horror, for having, in 
a sporting way, killed an innocent nett: ss while she was careful of her 
young. I beheld her lying dead, and thought those young ones, for 
whom she was so careful, must now perish for want of their dam to 
nourish them; and after some painful considerations on the subject, | 
climbed up the tree, took all the young birds and killed them, supposing 
that better than to leave them to pine away and die miserably; and be- 
lieved in this case, that scripture proverb was fulfilled, ‘The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ | then went on my errand, but, for 
some hours, could think of little else but the cruelties | had committed, 
and was much troubled. Thus, He whose tender mercies are over all 
his works, hath placed a principle in the human mind which invites to 
exercise goodness towards every living creature; and this being singly 
attended to, people become tender-hearted and sympathising; but being 
frequently and totally rejected, the mind becomes sbut np in a contrary 
disposition.’ 

The late William Ellery Channing, in a letter written soon after leav- 
ing College declares: ‘I can say I have never killed a bird. I would 
not crush the meanest insect which crawls upon the ground. They have 
the same right to live that I have, they received it from the same Father, 
and f will not mar the works of God by wanton cruelty. - 

I can remember an incident in my childhood which has given a turn 
to my gvhole life and character, I found a nest of birds in my father’s 
field, which beld four young ones. ‘They had no down when | first dis- 
covered them. ‘They opened their little mouths as if they were hungry, 
and I gave them some crumbs which were in my pocket. Every day | 
returned to feed them. As soon as school was done, I would run home 
for some bread, and sit by the nest to see them eat, for an hour at a time 
‘They were now feathered, and almost ready to fly. When I came one 
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morning, I found them all cut up into quarters. ‘The grass around the 
nest was red with blood. Their little limbs were raw and bloody. The 
mother was ona tree, and the father on a wall, mourning for their 
young. Icried myself, for | wasa child. I thought, too, that the pa- 
rents looked on me as the author of their miseries, and this made me 
still more unhappy. I wanted to undeceive them. I wanted to sympa- 
thize with and comfort them. When I left the field, they followed me 
with their eyes and with mournful reproaches. I was too young and too 
sincere in my grief to make any apostrophes. But I can néver forget 
my feelings. ‘lhe impression will never be worn away, nor can | ever 
cease to abhor every species of inhumanity towards inferior animals.’ 

The only safe foundation for the full and proper performance of our 
duties to our fellow men and to all living creatures, is to be found in 
obedience to the precepts of the gospel. How beautifully does John 
Woolman illustate this truth in the following remarks: ‘1 was early 
convinced in my mind that true religion consits in an inward life, where- 
in the heart doth love and. reverence God the Creator, and learns to ex- 
ercise true justice and goodness, not only toward all men, but also to- 
ward the brute creatures: that, as the mind is moved by an inward 
principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible Being; by the 
same principle it is moved to love Him in all his manifestations in the 
visible world; that, as by his breath the flame of life was kindled in all 
sensible creatures, to say we love God as unseen, and at the same time, 
exercise cruelty toward the least creature, moving by his life, or by life 
derived from him, is a contradiction in itself? ”’ 





Statistics. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Sratistics or DistiLLeR1£es.—It is estimated that the present number of 
distilleries in the United States is 10,500, the number of gallons of liquor distilled 
annually is 41,502,707; which, if sold at 20 cents per gallon, would produce 
80,000,000,000,000 of quarrels, half a million of assaults and batteries, 100,000 
thefts, 800 suicides, and about 100 murders. 


ConsumpTion or Liquor.—In the United States, twenty-three millions of 
gallons of pure alcohol, in various mixtures, annually pass from vender to custom- 
er, and ure consumed by Jess than twenty millions of people. In Great Britain, 
twenty-eight millions of gallons of this most subtle and destructive poison, are 
consumed by twenty-five millions of people. In Prussia, 15,600,000 by about 
fifteen millions of people. In Sweden, eleven millions by three millions of people. 
And in France, gay, volatile, tragical France, 137 millions by thirty-five millions of 
people. In these five countries, according to official reports, are expended year by 
year, $546,000,000 for intoxicating beverages. In the two most Christian nations, 
England and America, 100,000 persons perish annually from drunkenness. 

The statistics furnished by a member of the British Parliament, show that in 
England and Wales one human being dies of intoxication in every nine minutes. 


INTEMPERANCE IN Great Britain.—The sheriff of Glasgow (Mr. Alli- 
on, the historian of Europe,) says that the people of that city yearly spend £1,- 
200,000 for intoxicating drinks; and that every Saturday night, and the greater 
part of the Sabbath, at least thirty thousand persons, are ina state of intoxication. 
(nd this is said to be ‘* but a specimen of the whole nation,’’ The cost of intox- 
cating drinks to the country, is estimated at £65,000,000 annually; besides an in- 
direct expence of £40,000,000, 
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Both Houses of the British Parliament, in answer to the petitions of Tempe- 
rance Societies, have passed a bill prohibiting all sale of intoxicating liquors on 
Sunday morning and forenoon, This, though but half a loaf, is a great move, 


WHo esate ExTeERMINATION.—It was stated recently, by Rev. Mr. Chin- 
iguy, in a public meeting at Montreal, that he had a list of fifteen families, once 
the wealthiest of Montreal, who have all been destroyed by intemperance: 

Their aggregate fortunes, a few years ago amounted to $800,000. Now they 
have disappeared entirely, root and branch, solely through the influence of intoxi 
cating liquors. He had another list of fourteen families, of various occupations, 
whose aggregate fortunes amounted to $1,200,000, who have also disappeared 
from*the same cause; and another list of five hundred and seventeen families, who 
resided in fourteen parishes, and were all comparatively wealthy, but are all now 
destroyed by liquor, except remnants scattered theongh the States and elsewhere. 
It is thus that intoxicating liquors destroy the human race. 


MARRIAGE. 


In the year 1845, of 143,743 marriages, 129,515 were performed according to 
the rites of the Established Church, and 14,228 not according to those rights. Of 
the latter number there were 9,997 marriages in registered places of worship, 
3,977 in superiatendent registrar’s offices, 180 marriages of Jews, and 74 of Qua- 
kers. In the first year of the reports of the Registrar General (1838) the number 
of marriages celebrated otherwise than at church was only 4,280; in the fifth year 
(1841) it was 8,125; in the ninth year (1845) it had increased to 14,228. jo- 
men, as is known, marry earlier than men; 6,287 men and 19,376 women, mar- 
ried in 1845, were under 21 years of age. A greater number of widowers marry 
again than of widows. Of the persons married in 1845, 18,176 (or 8.69 per cent.) 
were widows. A large proportion of the persons married sign with their marks, 
notwithstanding the great increase of education. In 1845 there were 47,665 men 
(or 33.2 per cent.) and 71,229 women (or 49.6 per cent.) who signed with their 
marks.— English paper. 


Marrimony anv Moratiry.— As the marriages increased the crimes de- 
creased progressively down to 1845; they began to rise in 1845, as the marriages 
fell off.—Registrar General’s Report. 


WAR. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of a late date, has the following: 

The whole number of Americans that were killed in the recent war, including 
the line of the Rio Grande, and that of Vera Cruz, is estimated at 2000, and the 
wounded at 4000. It is impossible to say how many of the latter have died in 
consequence of their wounds, but we should suppose not less than one-fourth, say 
1000, making in all 8000 deaths from battle. 

‘ This, however, bears but a smal}! proportion to the number who have sunk under 
isease. 

We state under the authority of several officers of rank, that on the left flank of 
the Castle of Perote, there are 600 American graves, all victims of disease. 

A still larger number perished at the Capitol—the deaths there for 4 considerable 
time, were one thousand monthly, and we learn, that at no time did they fall be- 
low from 3 to 400. 

The First Mississippi Regiment that went out to the Rio Grande, buried 135 on 
the banks of that river before it ever went into battle, and finally brought back less 
than one-third of their number. They suffered dreadfully at Buena Vista. 

The First and Second Pensylvania Regiments, recently returned, went out 1800 
strong (900 each,) brought home about 600 of their original number—about 220 fell 
in battle, nearly 400 died, and about 500 were discharged as unfit for duty—how 
many of the latter have since died, is of course unknown. 

The Third and Fourth Tennessee Regiments, also returned, lost 360 by death— 
neither of these regiments have been in activn. 
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Capt. Naytor, of Pennsylvania, took down a company of 104 men, he brought 
back seventeen—he entered the battle of Contreras with 33 men, he brought 19 out 
of it. 

The most frightful instance of mortality, however, that we have heard of, was 
in that gallant corps, the Georgia Battalion, commanded by u gallant and accomp- 
lished officer, Col. Seymour. 

They were considered acclimated, and actually suffered much less whilst in the 
lower country, than when marched into the interior, on the high land. ‘The Bat- 
talion went to Mexico 419 strong; about 220 actually died; a Jarge number were 
discharged with broken down ruined constitutions; and many of them, no doubt, 
have since gone to their graves; and the Battalion was reduced to thirty-four men 
fit for duty! ! On one parade, when a certain company was called, that had mus- 
tered upwards of 100 men, a single private was its sole living representa! ive. 

War Expenpitures. —In the recent debate on the Navy Estimate, in the 
British House of Commons, Mr. Cobden referred to Mr. Sumner’s 4th of July ora- 
tion, ‘* the True Grandeur of Nations,’’ in the following passage: 

** Mr. Charles Sumner of the United States, has published a work to prove that 
the standing armaments of Europe cost £200.000,000 a year, and that they with- 
draw upwards of 2,000,000, in the flower of manhood, from industrious occupa- 
tions. He estimates, also, their labor at £50,000,000 more, making a total loss of 
£250,000,000 to Europe, Could anything but disaster and suffering flow from 
such a state of things? (Hear, hear.)’’ 

Mr. Cobden gays that there is no doubt that the great cause of the recent revo- 


lutions has been the heavy expenditure, pazticularly for the army, navy and ordi- 
bance 


POLITICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELectrion.—At the time our monthly went to press, the fol- 


lowing States, were conceded generally by all parties, as settled. Whole number 
of votes 290; necessary to achoice 146. 





For Taylor, For Cass. 
Massachusetts, 12 New Hampshire, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 Maine, 9 
Connecticut, 6 Michigan, 5 
Vermont, 6 Missouri, 7 
Delaware, 3 Ohio, 23 
New York, 36 South Carolina, 9 
New Jersey, 7 Virginia, 17 
Maryland, 8 — 
Pennsylvania, 26 76 
‘Tennessee, 13 
North Carolina, ll 
Georgia, 10 
Louisiana, 6 
Kentucky, 12 

160 
BOSTON. 
Whig Electors 8427 
Democratic Electors, 2997 
Free Soil Electors, 1909 
Scattering, 14 
Whole number of Votes, 13,247 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 


145 towns, Briggs—39 864 Cushing—14 407 Phillipps—22 198 
Boston, 7784 1188 2393 











Total, 47 648 15 595 24 591 
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ARTICLE LXXV. 
WATER CELEBRATION, 


_ **Praise and Adoration be given unto Him who visiteth the earth and watereth 
it.”” 
‘* Sweet waters shall flow in upon us, and bitter waters shall be driven out.”’ 

‘* Streame shall run in our streets, and play about our dwellings.”’ 

**'The Springs of the Hills have come to us to refresh us.”’ 

**The Waters shall be as a Fountain to fertilize the Valleys.”’ 

aut shall run in dry places, and the thirsty shall drink thereof and be 

g a BA 

**Rejoice, for the rock has been smitten, and the waters have gushed out.”’ 

**'The water is ours.’’—Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

** The Lord spake—Gather the people together, and I will give them water.’’— 
Numbers xxi. 16. 

**Ye shall serve the Lord, your God; and He shall bless thy bread and thy 
water. ’’—Exodus xxiii. 25. 
ta © We have found water.’’—Gen. xxvi. 32. 

** Fill the water pots with water.’’—John ii. 7. 


** Let thy fountains be dispersed abroad and rivers of water in the streets.’’— 
Prov. v. 16. 


Boston has seen one of her brightest days. A grand event is now 
recorded by the historian among the stirring scenes in her eventful his- 
tory. Late, indeed, has she heen in introducing to her swarming ot 
pulation the great blessing of water. Philadelphia and New York, her 
sister cities, led the way. ‘The work is done. Acclamations of joy 
have gone up from thousands of hearts. 

An event, like this, is looked upon by many as a mere physical con- 
venience. It is curious to trace out the various motives that lead men 
to celebrate new discoveries or inventions. For instance, the mere 
man of business looks at the Rail Road as only affording new facilities 
fora more extensive speculation. He calculates the hours to be saved 
in accomplishing the objects of trade. So withthe Telegraph. He 
can now command even the lightning to tell the price of stocks and of 
flour. So with the very blessing of water, of air, or of light. He con- 
trives to make them all minister to his wealth. In this new blessing to 
our city, he calculates on lower rates of insurance, or an increase of 
his rents. Not so with the philanthropist. ‘To him every new disco- 
very affords readier facilities for lessening crime and human misery. 
He contemplates the Rail Road as one of the grandest and boldest dis- 
coveries of modern times, and rejoices that he can, with greater rapidi- 
ty, reach his suffering fellow man. The ‘Telegraph enables him, with 
the rapidity of thought, to proclaim any new discovery for lessening 
human wo. He sees, in the introduction of water, health, comfort, and 
purity. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the grand event of the water 
celebration; an event which no pen can adequately describe; which no 
orator can fully portray. It was not to praise the deeds .of some con- 
quering hero. We heard not the shouts of victory of man over man; 
the roar of cannon amid the battle-shout; the groans of the wounded 
and the dying. No. There were no mighty men of war; no foaming 
steeds trampling upon the bodies of the slain and the wounded; no clash- 
ing of swords and bristling of bayonets. No. It was a higher, grander 
victory. ‘The men of war were there, but it was to lay down their 
arms. ‘The shrill fife and the martial trumpet were heard, but not to 
call to battle. No. There wasa victory, but it was a victory over Na- 
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ture herself. It was a victory, gained by genius and intellect, over the 
very elements. It was, in short, the introduction of an element, not to 
destroy life, but to promote comfort, health, and purity. What a grand 
victory! ‘To convey a beautiful lake a distance of twenty miles through 
the very bowels of the earth, and unknown springs and quicksands, and 
through lofty hills, over and under rivers, and through almost imprac- 
ticable morasses, and miles of solid rock. Here was, indeed, a grand 
triumph of skill, and enterprise, and industry, guided by intellect. Well 
was it expressed by the inscriptions upon the banners that floated upon 
the air, and by those arches thrown up as by magic. ‘hey had a high 
and significant meaning. One said, 


‘ Like the chosen people of old, we have come from the dry places of our hon- 
ore and beloved Israel; the Prophet has struck the rock, and after many days 
the people shall rejoice in its pure gushing waters.’ 


In this celebration afl could join. It was not to elevate one man at 


the expense of another. All could join in that song, composed four the 
occasion by George Russell: — 


oa * + a *® 


Rivers, and lakes, and springs declare, 
That Thou art wise, and kind, and good ; 

Both man and beast thy bounties share ; 
Thou givest prink:—Thou givest food. 


Behold ! from yonder distant lake, 
A stream our city now supplies ! 
We hid it welcome :—come partake 

To-day its waters greet our eyes! 


Let old and young, and rich and poor, 
Join ig one full, harmonious song, 
Let every tongue its praises pour, 
And swell the Anthem loud and long ! 


For the first time in our streets, we saw Shakespeare and the prophets 
united Inspiration furnished its texts. Shakespeare and the drama 
did likewise. The enterprising proprietor of the theatre determined 
not to be outdone by the pulpit, threw up a Moorish arch, richly em- 


blazoned with fretwork, in crimson, white and gold, bearing on tablets 
the following :— 


** Our best water brought in conduits hither.”’ 
** Here's a water, look you.’’ 

** Now will I raise the water.’’ 

** There will be a world of water shed.’’ 


It was a glorious day. The merry peals from every steeple; the 
firing of cannon; the floating banners, all suggested a thousand thoughts. 
One beautiful girl held aloft this amiable sentiment :— 


** Write your wrongs in water.’’ 


How significant! Who, among that countless multitude, carried 
away the spirit of that beautiful motte? Some Non resistant must 
have wrote that sentiment. It was a great line. There it floated in 
the passing breeze, held by a tiny arm. ‘Ihonsands on thousands pass- 
ed it on their way to the fountain, while the children, let out from their 
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weary tasks, cheered and animated them, singing that beautiful song, 
made for the occasion by one of our best poets, James Russell Lowell :— 


My name is Water: I have sped 
Through strange dark ways untrod before, 
By pure desire of friendship led, 
Cochituate’s Ambassador ; 
Hie sends four royal gifts by me, 
Long life, health, peace, and purity. 


I’m Ceres’ cupbearer ; I pour, 

For flowers and fruits and all their kin, 
Her crystal vintage, from of yore 

Stored in old Earth’s selectest bin; 
Flora.s Falernian ripe, since God 
The winepress of the deluge trod. 


In that far isle whence, iron-willed, 

The new world’s sires their bark unmoored, 
The fairies’ acorn cups I filled 

Upon the toadstool’s silver bourd, 
And ’neath Herne’s oak, for Shakspeare’s sight 
Strewed moss and grass with diamonds bright. 


No fairies in the Mayflower came; 

And lightsome as I sparkle here, 
For mother Bay State, busy dame, 

I’ve toiled and drudged this many a yeer. 
Throbbed im her Engine’s iron veins, 
Twirled myriad spindles for her gains. 


I, too, can weave ; the warp I set 
Through which the sun his shuttle throws, 
And bright as Noah saw it, yet 
For you the arching rainbow glows, 
A sight in Paradise denied 
To unfallen Adam and his bride. 


When winter held me in his grip, - 
You seized and sent me o’er the wave, 
Ungrateful! in a prison-ship : 
But I forgive, not long a slave, 
For, soon as summer south winds blew, 
Homeward I fled disguised as dew. 


For countless services I’m fit, 
Of use, of pleasure, and of gain, 
But lightly from all bonds I fit, 
Incapable as fire of stain ; 
From milland washtub I escape 
And take in heaven my proper shape. 


So free myself, to-day, elate 
I come from fur o’er hill and mead, 
And here, Cochituate’s Envoy, wait 
To be your blithesome Ganymede, 
And brim your cup with nectar true 
That never will make slaves of you. 


It is, indeed, pleasant, amid the maddening rage of nations to find an 
event coming in with its quiet and heavenly influences, to still the peo- 
ple. The din and noise of war, the last war, we hope, is dying 
away. How befitting then to turn from such scenes, and to devote 
the wealth of our city to bless the people! 

Surrounded by our noblest and best citizens, our worthy Mayor stood, 
and like one of old who struck the flinty rock, bid the waters gush out, 
saying, ‘* Citizens of Boston, it has been proposed that Pure Water 
be introduced into our city. All who are in favor of the proposition, will 
please say, “aye.” Immediately the Fountain burst forth. A grand 
column arose about sixty or seventy feet. Nine cheers were given by 
the multitude. Cannons announced the welcome intelligence. The 
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bells rang a merry peal. Then as that mighty throng stood around the 
Fountain, how enlivening was that Chorus from the Oratorio of Elijah, 
as it went up to heaven from that great choir of the people:— 


Thanks be to God! He laveth the thirsty land. The waters gather ; they rush along ; they 


ure lifting their voices. The stormy billows are high, their fury is mighty : But the Lord is 
ubove them, and Almighty. 


And as this glad song went up to high heaven, it was like 


** the outery wild 
That wakened to life the ocean child.’’ 


We took up our pen to dwell a moment upon the great moral con- 
nected with this event. The nations have yet to learn the purifying 
influence of Fountains, of Scu'pture, of Painting and Music. 

And now we hope to see Fountains in our public squares, Bath houses 
in our streets; and Wash houses in our alleys. No one can tell the amount 
of wretchedness in a large city poorly supplied with water. The evils 
are ably pointed in ‘* A Plea for Pure Water,” by Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning. But we have no room for it in our present number. 

‘Time would fail in pointing out the blessings that will result from 
the introduction of water into our city. Time! It wants all time to 
portray these blessings. Time! Ages on ages will roll on, and each 
succeeding age will suggest new and more and more valuable uses of 
this great element of life. The poet may sing, the painter may spread 
out his canvass, the statuary may chisel his marble, but no art, no pen, 
no orator, can portray the benefits that will result from this grand 
event. We have spoken of ourcity. This is too narrow a view. 
Other cities will follow the example. And this grand improvement is 
not merely for this generation, but for all generations; not merely for 
one class, but for all. But we must close, and we finish in the words 
of Inspiration:—‘* And he showed me a pure river of the water of life, 
clear as chrystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb. 
In the midst of the street of it, and on each side of the river, was there 
the tree of life, which bore twelve kinds of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the na- 
tions.”’—Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 


LETTERS. 


Severat valuable letters have been forwarded to us. Among them 
is one from Harvard College, and another from Prescott, Mass., asking 
information respecting the death penalty in Michigan, Tuscany, and 
other places. We are a egg, ars articles to meet these inquiries, 
which will appear hereafter. The following though, perhaps, not in- 
tended for the public eye, breathe too good a spirit to be lost: 


Br. Spear:—I notice with pleasure that you have converted the Prisoners’ 
Friend into a monthly publication. Although it has been welcome as a weekly vis- 
itor, I trust it will be yet more so in its less frequent visits, for you will thus be en- 
abled to give a higher literary tone to the work. I am glad, also to think that you 
will be relieved from the constant and wearying labors of a weekly paper. Will 
you accept the following article as a token of good will, with the prayer that you 
may receive many better contributions, and be blessed with much success. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
JULIA A. FLETCHER. 


The article referred to by our correspondent will be found on page 143.—Ep. 
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South Adams, Oct. 25th, 1848. 

Br. Spear:—Having been a reader of your paper for nearly two years, I look 
upon the out-cast and down-trodden with different eyes than formerlv. 1 feel that 
you are engaged in a good work, and were my means equal to my wishes, should 
deem it a privilege to assist you in your embarrassment. But as it is, | must be 
content with sending (though late) the trifling sum of two dollars. 

Heaven grant that the hearts of the children of men may be moved to contribute 
of their abundance to your‘necessities, that great good may yet be done through 
the instrumentality of your inestimable paper. 

Yours in the bonds of christian love, 
H. ELVIZA BURTON. 





Walpole, N. H., Oct. 28th, 1848. 

Br. Spear:—lI laid the case of the Prisoners’ Friend before the Ladies Char- 
itable Society here, and they immediately voted the inclosed $5,00 to assist in the 
good work in any way you may think proper. It is but a trifle, 1 know, but it 
seemed to be given with a willing heart and I assured them it would be gratefully 
received and wisely appropriated by my Br. Spear. 

I shal] circulate the No. you sent me, and it may be that some few subseribers 
may thus be obtained. 

1 wish I was better able to assist you in the way of dollars and cents, but be as- 
sured you have my sympathy and co-operation in other ways; and if you will pay 
us a visit next season, when our Rail road is finished and speak to our people face 
to fuce, I cannot but hope that some assistance could be rendered. 

Fraternally yours. W. P. TILDEN. 





aes MONTHLY RECORD, 


CuarLesrows.—The ladies have held two meetings here to consult 
on the best meaures to sustain the Prisoners’ Friend. Another meeting 
was appointed for Nov, 24th. We know not as yet what plan may be 
adopted. Wethank them for their kindness. We are much indebted 
to the friends in this place. 


Donations.—Several friends have remembered us. The following 
has been received :— 

Robert G. Shaw, Boston, $10,00. William Appleton, do. $10,00. Rev. 
Francis Parkman, D D. $10,00. Moses Grant, do. $10,00. Nancy Beckwith, 
by Rev. H. B. Soule, Hartford, $19,00. James Dana, Esq., Charlestown, $2,00. 
A friend, $1,00. G. Lewis, Kimberton, Pa., $10,00; ($6 to pay on subscription. ) 

Tue Morteace.—We have paid over towards our mortgage on our 
type. ‘The amount was $400. It has been reduced to about $150,00. 
Were it not for the loss on our subscription, much more might have been 
done. It is hoped our sulscribers will remember the importance of 
punctuality. e trust before the year closes, to find our office clear 
from this debt. 





To Corresponpents.—Mrs. C. W. Dennison.—An excellent poem 
has been received from this lady. We shall look to her asa regular 
contributor. 

D. K. Lee.—His article will appear in our next. 

Pror, ‘TI’. C. UpHam.—His article will appear in our next number. 

O. A. Sxinner.—His Essay will soon find a place. 

J. Stessins, \ ichigan.—We thank him for his excellent article in 
relation to the Death-penalty in that state. It is reserved for our next. 
No article could have been more acceptable, when it is currently re- 
ported that this state, the only one in the Union that has a'solished the 
gallows, is about to return to the old law again. 
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DECISIONS. 


Western Rait Roav.—The Supreme Court at Northampton, have given 
judgment in favor of the Springfield Mutual Insurance Co., against the Western 
Railroad, for the amount of $623,60, with $107,65 interest—the first nan.ed sum 
being the amount paid by the Insurance Co. for the burning of a house in that town 
in 1845, which was set on fire by a locomotive of the Western Railroad. 


Costs or Fre1guHt.—The United States Court at New York, on Saturday 
forenoon, in the case of Grinnell, Minturn & Co. vs. C W. Lawrence, Collector, 
decided that on the importation of Canton goods from London, the cost of freight 
frum Canton to London is not to be added in estimating duties. ‘lhe decision in- 
volves nearly half a million of money. 


Traveciers’ Ricuts.—In the Court of Common Pleas yesterday, the jury 
gave a verdict in favor of the plaintiff in the case of Michael Garrity versus Seth 
Geer, com wenced on Friday. ‘This was an action to recover damages for assault 
and battery and ejection from a railroad car. It appeared that the plaintiff pur- 
chased a ticket for Granite Bridge, a station on the Milton Branch of the Old Col- 
ony Railrond. The defendant was the conductor of the*train, and received the 
tickets. After he had gathered the tickets fiom the passengers in the car where 
Garrity was seated, he passed to another cir, but subsequently returned and in- 
sisted that Garrity should leave the car, as he had only paid to Crescent Avenue. 
Garrity said he had purchased a ticket for Granite Bridge, and should not leave the 
cars until he reached there. ‘Thereupon Mr. Geer seized hold of him, dragged 
him to the door of the car, and attempted to throw him off while the train was in mo 
tion. Gurrity, however, remained in the train until it reached Harrison Square, 
where he was forced to leave. Garrity laid his damages at $70, and the jury gave 
him the whole amount claimed.— Bee. 


Heavy Verpicr ror Sitanper.—In the Court of Common Pleas for 
Hampden, the trial of a case for slander resulted in a verdict of $1100 damages. 
The Springfield Republican contains the following report of the case:— 

Maria E. Ames, by her next friend, versus Julion Ware. The trial of this case 
commenced Tuesday afternoon, and closed ‘Ihursday morning. ‘The plaintiff is a 
young girl, who lives in Chester, and damages were claimed of the defendant, who 
also lives in Chester, for certain slanderous reports alleged to have been circulated 
by him respecting the character of the girl. A trial was had in the same case a 
couple of years ago, and the jury then gave $800 damages for the plaintiff. Ex- 
ceptions were taken, and a new trial granted. ‘Ihe result of the present trial will, 
we opine, not suit Mr. Ware quite as well as the one first arrived at, for the jury, 
after being out but a short time, brought ina verdict of $1100 in favor of the 
plaintiff. Ashmun and Bates for the plaintiff—Davis and Boise for the defendant. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oxip anv New Encuanv.—Out of every hundred persons in England, forty 
cannot write their names. In Massachusetts, according to the last census but one 
person in every two hundred is in thia condition; and nearly all these are recent 
emigrants from Europe. , 

Girarpv CotieGe.—Nearly one hundred orphan students were admitted at 
Girard College, last week, making the whole number now in the institution about 
two hundred. 

Axso.ition or Stavery.—A mammoth petition is in circulation in Delaware, 
praying the Legislature to abolish Slavery in that State. It is receiving the signa- 
ures of nearly all the citizens of that glorious little State. 

ImM1IGRATION.—The number of inmigrants that arrived in the United States 
in the year 1847 is estimated at 300,000. It is believed the number will be greatly 
increased during the present year. At the port of New York alone, 110,404 had 
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arrived by the first of August. During that month, about 20,000 arrived, and in 
September nearly 16,000. Probably the whole number coming to this single port 
in the course of this year will not fall much short of 200,000. And it is perfectly 
safe to calculate that at least one million of foreigners will have landed upon our 
shores and settled among us within the three years ending with 1849! ‘The im- 
migration is principally from Ireland and Germany. 

INCREASE OF THE PopULATION.—Since the 2d of April, 148,477 immi- 
grants have arrived at New York alone from the European continent and Great 
Britain; nearly one hundred and fifty thousand in less than seven months. 

Ten Hour Rerorm.—The ten hour bill which passed the Maine Legislature 
exempts agricultural and monthly laborers from the effect of the law, and does not 
go into operation until the 20th of April, 1849 Many of the papers erroneously 
represent the bill to have been killed in the Senate.— Post. 

Cueap PostaGe 1n France.—The French National Assembly have 
passed one practical measure which entitles its members to the gratitude of that 
great people. It has passed a bill for the reduction of postage on all inland letters 
to four sous, or four cents. ‘The same will go into effect on the Ist of January 
next. Russia has also established a penny postage throughout her great empire. 
Shall the United States be long behind these countries in this great reform which 
so vitally effects the common good of the common people? 

RatruerR Coor.—The Mail says that a gentleman who called at the jail a few 
days since to see Miller, the broker, found him with all his books around him busi- 
ly engaged in writing. Miller stated to him that ‘* bail would be ready as soon as 
he wanted it—he had a good deal of writing to do, and that was the best place to 
do it—he was less liable to interruption there than elsewhere.”’ 

Vicror1a.—The Queen has taken under her charge a little child three years 
of age, who was saved from the wreck of the Ocean Monarch, but who had no 
friend. She intends to educate it at her own expense. 


EXECUTIONS. 


Execurion oF THE INNocentT.—The grandfather of Mr. Smith O’Brien 
(namely, Sir Lucius O’Brien, then a leading counsel on the Munster circuit,) was 
the advocate for Father Sheehy on his trial for the murder of ‘‘ John of the 
Bridge,’’ of which murder the reverend gentleman was found guilty, though the 
suid John of the Bridge was living thirty years afterwards in good health in New- 
foundland ! 

AnoTHER Execution 1n Pennsytvanta.—The Sheriff of Wilkesbarre 
received on Tuosday morning, from the Executive of the Commonwealth, the 
warrant for the execution of James Cadden, convicted at the last August Sessions 
of tho murder of David Galligan. The day of execution is fixed for Monday, the 
2d day of March next. 

LANGFELDT —At the late execution of this criminal in Philadelphia, the 
hangman’s knot upon the rope unravelled when the drop fell, and the criminal’s 
head almost slipped through the noose. ‘Che remaining twists of the knot held and 
had to be secured fast with a string while theman was dying! No conception 
can be formed of the sensation this mishap created. 

ANOTHER EXECUTION IN Massacuusrrrs!—Alexander Dutee now con- 
fined in Boston jail, is now under sentence of death for killing his wife. He at- 


tempted to kill himtelf, but that being deemed a crime, he is reserved for the 
hangman, 





The MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE ABO- 
LITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT will hold its 
FOURTH Anniversary in Boston, January 27th, (the day after 
the Anti-Slavery meeting.) Commencing at 3 o’clock. The 
place mentioned in our January number. 
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witerapy orld. 


1.—Columbian Magazine. Edited by SterpHen M. Cuester. New York: 

John 8. Taylor, 151 Nassua St. November. 

This work ranks high among the monthlies. Nine years has it made its regular 
appearance. The present number contains elegant embellishments. ‘* The Mon- 
ument of Thomas Freeborn’ is a splendid plate. So is ‘* Rome fiom the Capi- 
tol.”? The articles are excellent, and we trust the publisher will find ample en- 
couragement in his labors to supply the public wants. 


2.—Edinbargh Phrenological Journal and Magazine or Moral and Intellectual Sci- 
ence. Vol. I, No.4. GrorGce Comse and Rospert Cox. Fowler & Wells, 

New York. 

This is a valuable work. We are glad to find such works republished in this 
country. The editors take a decided stand against Capital Punishment. When 
such men as George Combe speak out on this subject, the advocates of that penalty 
may well ponder before they proceed. The whole work is worthy of the most 
careful reading. We shall always be glad to notice the work. 


3.—Union Magazine, November. New York. Mrs. C. M. Kirnkianp, Editor. 

Vov. IIL. No. 5. 

This elegant monthly again is upon our table, illustrated by several engravings:— 
The Monopolist; The Attack upon the Palais Royal; Fashions; The Almshouse 
Boy; Boating on the Lakes. ‘The articles are worthy of perusal, especially, the 
Almshouse Boy. For sale by Hotchkiss & Co., Court St. 


4.—Graham’s American Monthly Magazine. November. George R.GRAHAM 
and J. Bayarp Taytor, Editors. Philadelphia. 
Embellishments: Edith Maurice; Supplication; Game birds of America. This 
work contains about thirty original papers, by some of our finest writers. ‘The 
work is elegantly got up. We commend it to the public. 


5.—The Christian Observatory. A Religious and Literary Magazine. A. W. 
McCuure, Editor. Boston: Published by J. V. Beane & Co., 21 Cornhill. 
This journal is a devoted advocate of Capital Punishment, and a more faithfu 

friend Jack Ketch has not got in this country or in the world. The editor has] 

given us a singular notice, which we hope to give in our next as a specimen of the 
kind of opposition we have to encounter. Weshall be glad to exchange with him, 
and we trust he will not forget to notice our humble efforts hereafter. 


6.—Littell’s Living Age. No. 235. Boston: 165 Tremont St. 

We always welcome this periodical. It is a work of rare merit, and is a fine 
addition to any library. The present number contains a sketch of Madame Pfeiffer, 
a German lady 51 years old, who is making a tour of the world. The article is 
worth the price of the work, twelve and a half cents each number. 


7.—Landlord’s and Tenant’s Assistant. I. R. Butts, Publisher, Boston. 

This work contains several laws relating Tenancies, Rent, Ejectment, &c. 
Both Landlord and Tenant should possess the work. It may prevent much misun- 
derstanding on both sides. For sale by T. Wiley, Jr., State St. 


8.—The Daguerreotype and Foreign Miscellany: A Magazine of Literature and 
Science. Vol. III. No. I. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington St. 
We are glad to find this work in the hands of these enterprising publishers. The 
work is worthy of support. It takes a wide range, gleaning from the best periodi- 
cals of England, France and Germany. ‘The work is well printed on fine paper 
and will make a handsome volume for any library. 


9.—Christian Examiner. No. CL. November. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Among the periodicals of our country, the Christian Examiner holds a high 
rank. The productions ct the most eminent writers may be found in its pages. 
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It is at once bold, fearless, and uncompromising Unlike other theological Re- 
views, it enters upon the various moral topics of the day. In the present number 
we are glad to find an able sermon from one of the editors, Rev. Ezra 8. Gannett, 
on the ** Relation of the Pulpit to future Ages—A defence of the Pulpit.’ ‘This 
subject is but poorly understood at the fresent time, and no one understands how to 
set the mutter right better than Mr. Gannett. We also find a good article on Sa- 
cred Musi:. ‘lhe writer Jaments the deficiencies in our various collections, 
There is «ne defect which seems not to have occurred to him. ‘Ihat is, the small 
space occupied in any collection for moral topics. Nearly every one who has 
prepared a collection has forgotien the moral wants of the soul. 


10.—Amurican Phrenological Magazine. Fowler & Wells. New York. Novem- 
ber. 
Few periodicals contain such a fund of information for so little money. Ever 
family should have the work. It is a complete exponent of the principles of Phre- 
nology, that science which has done so much for humanity. 


11.—Littell’s Living Age. No. 234. Boston. 

Whoever wants the very cream of the English periodicals should subscribe for 
this weekly publication. The publisher spares neither pains or expence in the 
prosecution of his Jabors. We would not be without the work for double its price. 


12.—Biblical Repository and Classical Review. Conducted by J. MSuerwoop. 

Oct. 1848. New York: Published by he Proprietor, 120 Nassua St, London: 

John Wiley. 

We are glad to obtain this invaluable work, and we hope that the proprietor will 
continue tu send us each number. The present number contains many valuable 
articles. One, especiully is of very great value. We refer to the Life and 
Writings of Madame Guyon. By Rev. Henry 'T. Cheever, New York. Ever 
since we read the Life and Religious opinions of Madame Guyon by Prof. Up- 
ham, we have felt particularly interested in every fact relating to her history. ‘Ten 
years of her life were spent within the gloomy walls of a prison. There she wrote 
those exquisite poems, some of which we haveincorporated into our last work, en- 
titled, ** Voices from Prison.’? The editor of the Repository has done a good ser- 
Vice in admitting an article on this istinguished woman. The other articles in the 
work are worthy of perusal, and we commend the periodical to the public. 


13.—Chambers’ Miscellany. No. 30. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

This number closes this tnteresting work. We take our leave of it with regret 
We have perused the work with the deepest interest. ‘The publishers have done a 
good thing in completing such a valuable series. 


ENGLAND.—PRISON DISCIPLINE 


Two very interesting reports have been lately made to Parliament; the twelfth 
report of the Inspector of Prisons, and the sixth of the Commissioners for the gov- 
ernment of the Pentonville prison. The London Examiner says that the Penton- 
ville solitary system is working well. Strictly speaking, separation is only en- 
forced between the prisoner and his fellow criminals; but this is thoroughly car- 
ried out. 

Also, a work ‘on prison dinctgiine and the advantages of the separate system 
of imprisonment,’’ by the Rev. John Field. 


FRANCE—A NEW WORK ON INSANITY. 


Insanity Causep By Revo.turions.—We learn from the foreign correpon- 
dence of the National Intelligencer, that a great literary curiosity, and one which 
will afford much material for philosophical and psychological speculation, is a pa- 
per written by Dr. De Boismonrt, a physician of Paris, “* On the influence of 
the Revolution of February,and the Insurrection of June, 1848, on developing 
Insanity in Paris:’? ‘* Hardly had the last shots been fired last February,’ 
says this g-ntleman, ‘‘ when I received several victims of that revolution. These 
first patients were generally sad, melancholy, and despondent. ‘They expressed a 
constant fear of being slaughtered or assassinated.’’ The essuy has been trans- 
lated into English, and republished in the Lancet. 














